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Glimmers  in  the  Gloaming 


by 

Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr. 


Delivered  before  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  in  the 

William  &  Ida  Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill 

Prior  to  the  Awards  banquet  on  12  April  2002 


Frank  Hams  Sharing  "Glimmers  in  the  Gloaming" 


Glimmers  in  the  Gloaming 


Frank  Borden  Manes,  Sr. 


My  father  was  once  president  of  tins  big  national  association.  He  had 
to  make  a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  in  some  big  city,  New  York  as  I 
remember.  He  put  a  lot  of  time  writing  his  speech,  and  he  worried  about  it. 
He  left  home  with  crossed  fingers. 

When  he  came  back  I  asked,  "Dad,  how  did  it  go?"  He  replied,  "Son, 
when  I  finished  there  wasn't  a  dry  seat  in  the  house." 

Never  fear  about  tonight. 

I  wasn't  told  to  talk  about  anything  in  particular.  Dr.  H.  G.  Jones  is 
a  man  honored  broadly  in  our  state  and  nation.  He  told  me,  "Just  don't  say 
anything  you'll  be  sorry  for."  I  am  going  to  try  to  follow  his  instructions.  But 
you  never  know. 

I  thought  it  might  be  less  boring  if  I  attempted  to  show  some  quick 
pictures  that  still  reside  in  the  fading  memory  of  my  83rd  year. 

I've  wondered  at  the  links  that  form  a  life.  Maybe  glimpses  at  the  end 
can  delineate  at  least  some  threads  of  a  fabric.  What  I  decided  to  say  may  be 
a  collection  of  threads,  of  glints  and  glimmers.  On  a  long  way  they  will  be  at 
least  part  of  what  is  left  before  evanescence. 

So,  here  goes,  from  early  days: 

1924.  Forsyth  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  four  years  old,  and 
making  dandelion  wine  and  smoking  rabbit  tobacco  across  the  street  with 
Hestern  Martin  in  his  daddy's  garden.  Then  Mss  Lillian  Dalton's  kindergarten 
at  five,  and  falling  in  love.  Growing,  and  bestowing,  a  bouquet  of  radishes  as 
a  first  love  offering  (later  married  this  object  of  my  affection). 

Moved  to  Stratford  Road  at  seven.  Cock  Sparrow  Shooting  Club: 
Three  urchins  on  a  crawl-in  mattress  in  a  flat  shed  over  the  hen  house: 
"Ready,  aim,  fire."  Blap!  BB  salvo  blasting  English  Sparrows  at  the  chicken 
feed. 

Palomino  Shetland  pony  my  Grandpa  Borden  gave  me  that  knew  how 
to  jump-stop  me  over  the  saddle  horn;  or,  in  a  full  run,  leave  me  hanging  from 
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the  clothes  line. 

Prep  school  in  Virginia  at  thirteen.  Homesick  after  Christmas;  set  up 
my  new  figure-eight  electric  train  under  my  bed,  the  head-master  knocking  on 
the  radiator  from  his  office  below:  "You  tell  those  fools  to  quit  skating  around 
up  there!"  So  I  took  my  white  mouse  out  of  the  shoe  box  and  let  him  climb 
the  window  shade. 

Then  cheer  leader,  chapel  soloist  (the  organ  cracked  worse  than  my 
voice). 

Randolph  Scott,  eight  feet  tall,  standing  with  alumnus  splendor  in  the 
Woodberry  Forest  School  glass  doorway. 

Trying  to  follow  Coach  Leonard  Dick's  instructions  for  bettering  my 
five-minute  best  for  the  mile  run.  Ran  off  a  wooden  track  and  broke  my  foot. 

College,  Chapel  Hill,  and  Old  East  Dormitory  before  a  required  year 
at  the  S.A.E.  House.  Rooming  with  Austin  Heaton  Carr  next  to  Sweet  Jim 
LaLanne.  We  help  dispose  of  the  cookies,  candies,  and  cakes  Sweet  Jim  gets 
from  his  fainting,  female  football  fans  who  say  they  want  to  make  Sweet  Jim 
sweeter. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Woodhouse,  reciting  Edmund  Spenser  to  a  class  of  eight: 
"The  doe  sterteth,  the  buck  ferteth.  .  .  ." 

"What,  Dr.  Woodhouse,"  a  young  lady  asks,  "does  'ferteth'  mean?" 

Our  professor  calmly  writes  it  on  the  blackboard,  our  girl  in  a  static 
flush. 

Harry  Russell,  Dougald  MacMillan,  and  George  Coffin  Taylor,  their 
semi-sacred  names  provided  for  the  mentoring  of  me.  I  loved  them;  tarty 
with  them  still. 

Memorial  Hall  one  night  and  the  operetta,  "Pinafore."  I  am  the 
captain.  My  future  first  cousin,  Helen  Copenhaver  (exquisite  soprano),  is  my 
daughter,  Josephine.  My  austere  Johnsonian  uncle,  Dr.  Frederic  M.  Hanes,  is 
on  a  front  row  with  Aunt  Betty.  A  full  orchestra  is  playing  in  the  pit.  On 
stage,  the  crew,  lined  up,  waiting  for  my  entrance.  I'm  high  in  the  rigging, 
about  to  come  down  a  two-story  ladder.  The  ladder  swings  out  from  the  wall. 
Jesus!  I'm  going  to  crash-land!  I  hug  die  rungs,  sweating,  terrified.  Orchestra 
swelling.  Ladder  teeters,  settles  back.  I  go  down  it  shaking,  knock-kneed: 
"I'm  never  known  to  quail  at  the  fury  of  the  gale.  .  .  ." 

There  was  this  Round  Table  gathering  in  Graham  Memorial, 
supervised  by  Francis  Bradshaw,  dean  of  students  and  disciple  of  Horace 
Williams.  We  erring  knights  met  at  9  P.M.,  our  text,  "The  Bible  of  the 
World."  Francis  Bradshaw  never  gave  A's,  as  Ferebee  Taylor,  future  Rhodes 
Scholar  and  chancellor,  learned  late. 

We  hotly  debated  religion,  philosophy,  quests,  headlines,  politics, 
ethics.   (If  you  dodge  a  draft,  do  you  soil  your  soul?  What  is  a  soul?) 

At  die  end  Francis  handed  us  our  papers.  They  read:  "Go  where  you 
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want  to.  Ask  yourself,  and  answer,  three  questions.  They  will  make  or  break 
you." 

Golden  Days  of  the  late  30s  and  early  40s  when  we  didn't  let  worry 
corrupt  our  weeks.  We  were  never  hurt  by  megahertz  or  mouses.  Maybe 
something  was  going  to  happen  down  the  road,  but  not  before  Fall  Germans 
or  May  Frolics.  We  fourteen  couples  hired  Jimmy  Dorsey  and  his  band  to 
play  for  a  luncheon  at  Gimghoul  Castle.  We  paid  Jimmy  $250.  (He  was 
already  on  campus,  but  we  had  our  own  swing  and  two-step.) 

We  lived  in  numbly  happy  hours.  Everything  to  worry  about  was 
somewhere  else,  and  die  Beta  Beer  Parties  were  now.  And  the  sweet  mysteries 
played  around  us  as  we  wandered  McCorkle  Place  and  Franklin  Street,  and  the 
music  may  have  been  secret,  the  rhythms  of  the  night  perplexing,  but  they 
passed  away  in  our  books  or  bobbed  off  with  our  saunterings.  We  would 
graduate  sometime,  go  do  our  apprenticeships  somewhere,  then  join  the  far, 
slow  tides. 

But  war  came  and  kicked  the  beat.   Our  dance  was  done. 

December  '42.  Graduated  as  a  "90-Day  Wonder"  from  Columbia 
University  officer's  candidate  school.  Next  day  married  kindergarten 
sweetheart  Barbara  Mildred  Lasater  (Bob-Ed). 

Destroyer  navy  at  Bougainville  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  From  the 
bridge  I  see  the  eyes  of  Japanese  dive-bomber  pilot  as  he  levels  and  releases 
on  us:  seven  wounded,  only  two  killed.  I  can  see  our  skipper  grinning  with 
game-lust  as  he  works  the  enunciators  and  puts  us  in  a  hard  turn.  Starboard 
40mm  mount  firing  at  a  U.S.  P-38,  for  God's  sake!  In  a  dumb  seizure  I  throw 
my  helmet  at  the  gun  crew. 

First  Batde  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  The  big  30-knot  fleet;  battleships 
to  the  rear,  then  anti-aircraft  cruisers,  the  paint  on  their  5-inch  guns  gone 
black  from  fast  fire;  carriers  nestling  among  squadrons  of  destroyers. 

Bug-eyed  to  watch  the  Turkey  Shoot:  400  Japanese  planes  shot  down 
trying  to  reinforce  Guam. 

But  30  knots  for  too  long,  our  can  all  but  dead  in  the  water.  Task 
force  commander,  Bald  Eagle,  sent  aircraft  off  too  late  to  attack  enemy  carrier 
force.  In  the  dark  the  planes  return  and  many  had  to  ditch  because  the 
destroyer  spot  lights  couldn't  cover  the  flight  decks.  Whale  boats  pulled  pilots 
out  all  night. 

Peace.  Back  in  Winston-Salem,  and  into  journalism  at  the  Twin  City 
Sentinel.  Immortal  writer  of  headlines:  "Coffin  Nails  Sales  Down."  My  buddy, 
the  executive  news  editor,  Leon  Dure,  refusing  to  reveal  the  culprit  to  a 
screaming  CEO  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 
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Then  Buena  Vista  Road  and  working  on  my  own  at  a  clumsy 
typewriter  in  my  own  outhouse,  a  former  stableman's  quarters.  Being  pretty 
faithful  to  a  schedule.  A  lot  of  dumb  things,  some  maybe  more  hopeful. 
Keep  on  trying. 

And  down  the  road,  a  colleague  sweating  out  a  novel  on  the  Regulator 
Rebellion.  He  rented  a  room  in  a  garage  a  block  below  mine.  He  had  no 
interest  outside  a  consuming  solitude.  His  name  was  Peirson  Ricks. 
Sometimes  I'd  go  down,  try  to  relax  with  him,  break  sandwich  bread.  We 
talked  encouragements  and  disappointments.  Maxwell  Perkins  was  after 
Peirson  to  produce  for  a  $500  advance  from  Scribner's.  Peirson  was  born  for 
monasticism.  I  tried  to  move  him  out  a  bit,  but  he  sought  now  no  experiences 
beyond  his  tortured  dream. 

I  went  fishing  in  the  spring,  and  when  I  came  back,  found  that 
Peirson  had  shot  himself  in  the  head  and  fallen  against  the  door  so  nobody 
could  be  blamed.   I  remember  Jonquils  blooming  outside  his  only  window. 

That  old  mentor  of  mine,  Dougald  MacMillan,  stopping  me  on  the 
broad  stairway  of  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh  as  I  went  up  for  a  literary 
award.  And  that  piercing  smile  Dougald  had  when  he  was  fishing.  He  said, 
"I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  voted  against  you." 

I  tried  to  copy  that  smile,  but  it  didn't  fit.  I  said,  "At  least  you  didn't 
break  a  tie." 

On  the  board  of  a  new  shopping  center.  Watching  the  slow  death  of 
downtown  Winston-Salem  and  the  beginnings  of  sprawl. 

Long  ago  and  on  through  many  years,  experiencing  Montana  on  the 
ranch  of  "Uncle"  Harry  Hart.  "Uncle"  Harry,  British,  came  over  when  he  was 
seventeen.  Ran  a  ferry  on  the  Yellowstone  River  in  1887.  Knew  Calamity 
Jane.  One  day  he  succored  an  exhausted  horseman  before  dark,  took  him  in. 
In  the  night  the  Vigilantes  came  and  jerked  the  horseman  out  of  bed.  They 
hung  him  as  a  horse  thief  by  the  river. 

Uncle  Harry  and  his  old  friends  told  me  tales  to  tell:  About  the 
Blackfoot  coming  down  from  the  north  across  the  Cayuse  Hills  to  raid  the 
Crow  on  the  Boulder;  about  Sim  Roberts,  the  local  Big  Timber  gunfighter; 
about  a  pitiful  man  who  stole  the  governor's  horse. 

And  I  first  learned  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  their  solemn  image,  Chief 
Joseph. 

Davie  County  in  the  60s.  Breeding  white- face  cattle  and  quarter 
horses;  trying  to  find  a  cash  flow  on  three  farms.  Hired  a  contractor  to  build 
a  farm  house  for  $5,000.  Land  at  $100  an  acre.   "Them  were  the  days." 

Had  already  trucked  off  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  to  sell  colts  and  see  top 
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quarter  horses  work.   Came  to  know  some  good  hands. 

On  two  boards  of  textile  companies  when  the  mills  ran  fast  and  late; 
when  the  competition  was  within  the  nation,  and  you  knew  what  the  others 
had,  and  what  you  had  to  do.  The  mills  were  scattered  then,  a  lot  of  them  out 
from  the  big  cities.  They  made  little  places  come  alive. 

The  lucent  eyes  of  Morehead  Scholars.  Their  brightening  of  Chapel 
Hill.  Their  challenges  to  us  trustees  beyond  our  challenges  to  them.  Their 
taking  over  much  of  campus  leadership,  as  we  had  expected.  Through  them 
we  saw  so  broad  a  range  of  focuses;  so  rapt  among  a  varied  stimuli  from  "the 
times  wuz  a'changin',''  on  and  beyond.  Sometimes,  so  stressful  their 
decisions,  their  coercions,  the  turns  of  their  dreams,  their  bloomings  before 
the  budding  season.  They  brought  us  problems,  but  a  pride  we  could  never 
otherwise  have  found. 

In  Alaska,  a  short  up-stream  from  the  Pacific,  we  four  fishermen  had 
our  instants  of  magic:  every  one  of  us  hooked  simultaneously  to  his  own  silver 
salmon.  Hollering  and  dancing  on  water,  until  we  looked  upstream  and  saw 
that  big  Kodiak  grizzly  coming  down.  Released  and  ran. 

Answering  another  compulsion  back  home  and  thence  to  Macon 
County,  fly-floating  at  Rainbow  Springs,  out  from  Franklin.  Inadvertently, 
stupidly,  hooked  to  a  big  beaver  that  took  off  like  a  two-paddle  canoe  with  my 
fly,  leader,  and  almost  all  of  my  equipment.  If  you  lose  it  all,  your  tales  grow 
tall. 

One  of  600  members  of  Rancheros  Visitadores,  a  week-long  horse 
ride  in  and  among  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  in  California.  In  1963  got 
bucked  off  twice  my  first  day  by  the  polo  pony  a  friend  loaned  me. 

That  ride  gave  us  eleven  casualties.  On  a  high  trail,  the  horse  of  a 
friend  from  Chicago  turned  into  the  mountain  and  his  hind  legs  stepped  off 
a  cliff.  My  friend  grabbed  a  bush  as  his  horse  came  over  him  and  fell  60  feet. 
They  had  to  cut  the  cinch  for  the  saddle. 

My  sponsor  was  a  tough  polio  cripple  from  Indianapolis.  One  of  his 
legs  was  withered.  He  was  in  a  relay  race  and  had  to  change  his  saddle  in  the 
middle  of  the  run.  Didn't  cinch  up  tight.  His  weight  was  on  his  good  leg  and 
turned  the  saddle  under  his  whip-running  quarter  horse.  He  cart-wheeled 
down  the  track  like  a  drunk  clown.  I  called  his  wife  from  the  hospital.  He 
survived. 

Sat  down  at  lunch  with  member  Ronald  Reagan,  a  pleasant  fellow. 

At  writers'  conference  one  night  in  Blowing  Rock,  walking  a  lane  with 
a  prominent  writer  friend  who  had  tilted  a  few  martinis.  He  said,  "What  kind 
of  a  father  did  you  have?"    I  told  him  that  mine,  for  me,  was  more  my  idol 
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than  an  icon.   He  said,  "Mine  was  the  biggest  son-of-a-bitch  I  ever  knew." 

My  father,  in  1918,  was  captain  of  field  artillery  in  France.  His  battery 
called  him  "Daddy."  After  the  war  they  still  called  him  "Daddy,"  and  they 
would  call  up  in  die  middle  of  the  night,  asking  for  help  with  their  problems. 
He  helped.  My  son  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  Vietnam.  I  am  a  great-great- 
uncle.   I  had  three  great-unc\ts  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

Raleigh,  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Book  Club,  President  Clara 
Booth  Byrd:  "Ladies  and  gendemen,  the  winner  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Award  for  Fiction  is  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  for  his  novel  The  Fleet  Rabble" 

Get  up,  man!  You've  been  called!  Walk  smartly!  Long  aisle. 

"Sit  down,  Frank!"  Clara  Byrd  shouted.   "I'm  not  finished!" 

Backing  down,  abject  stumble  backwards.  Go  the  whole  way,  trip 
over  yourself.  You  dumb.  .  .  . 

Some  victories  are  widiout  grace.   (I  did  get  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer.) 

The  old  glimpses  fade  into  the  new. 

We  are  a  disheveled  nation,  a  suffocating  planet  wherein  the  chemicals 
don't  blend.  They  simmer  and  smolder.  Through  my  late  nimbus  one  label 
keeps  reappearing:  "Cause  and  effect." 

Our  great  chanties  are  forever  addressing  the  effects.  We  bear 
banners  reading  "Save  the  starving  children."  Ignoring  its  sequence,  "to  have 
starving  children." 

Planned  Parenthood  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  give.  ZPG,  Zero 
Population  Growth,  struggles  in  its  own  anathema.  Condoms,  too  many  say, 
are  the  stranglers  of  sacred  birth.   Do  not  pass  them  around. 

I  once  met  a  Brahmin  in  Delhi,  India.  He  said,  "Last  month,  in 
various  ways,  we  lost  10,000  people.  I  feel  no  sense  of  guilt  when  I  say,  'That 
wasn't  enough.'" 

When  beset  by  deprivations,  many  species  slow  reproduction.  What 
here  is  a  primal  constancy  of  man? 

Is  it  a  constant  must,  as  in  the  season  of  elephants?  (Which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  intellect.)  Could  it  have  something  to  do  with 
extermination?  Is  that  too  wild  a  surmise? 

Terror  has  come  to  us  like  nothing  in  our  history.  The  other  day  I 
watched  a  colony  of  ants  under  attack.  I  hope  we  can  keep  hysteria  as  orderly 
as  do  ants. 

With  all  the  silly  things  I've  seen  and  done:  the  weighing  of 
ectoplasms,  the  toss  of  fingers,  die  high-fiveing  facades,  what  comes  of  weight 
to  the  spirit  in  turmoil? 

So,  "What's  it  all  about,  Alfie?"  Like  Alfie,  I  have  no  answer  to  the 
Hollywood  lyrics.    But  I  have  been  scribbling  on  some  characters  named 
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Guppius,  Randle,  and  die  Seer.  Here  are  some  of  them,  along  with  a  few  of 
a  different  flex: 

The  Unthinkable 

"The  world,"  the  Seer  said, 

"is  a  mismanaged  business 

that  is  going  broke. 

The  reason  it  is  going  broke 

is  that  it  has  built  up 

stifling  inventories, 

and  the  inventories  are  people." 

Randle  frowned: 

"Maybe  we  got  to  fine' 

a  new  markit.  .  .  ." 

He  looked  at  the  Seer 

and  then  at  Guppius. 

His  hands  went  out,  emptying. 

The  Seer  had  his  fingers  at  his  lips, 

stroking  the  upper. 

But  it  was  a  sudden,  bad  light 

that  came  to  Guppius's  eyes 

and  he  said  it  slowly, 

"They's  gonna  be  a  sale.  .  .  ." 

Single  Parenting 

The  paper  Randle  showed  said: 
"W.  S.  Furchess  was  charged  in  court 
today  with  dumping  over  a  million 
sperms  into  an  unauthorized  vagina, 
thereby  creating  a  domestic  pollution 
from  which  he  walked  away, 
the  judge  said,  'like  a  hit-and-run 
felon,  fleeing  a  collision.'" 
Guppius's  head  nodded  like 
a  ball  on  an  upright  string. 
It  said: 

"He  ain't  the  onliest 
hit-an'-runner.   Like  more 
brothers  are  fleein' 
than  Furchess  has  got  sperms." 
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You  Tell  'urn,  Gup  phis 

Talk  about  Ships  of  State 
on  thuh  convulsed  seas. 
Well,  'tain't  the  Loose  Cannons 
that's  bnngin'  the  Peril, 
but  the  Runaway  Penis es. 

Middlin* 

"Cayro  think  he's  a  gunner. 

He  come  gunnin'  his  Caprice 

by  me  tuh  git  tuh  thuh  red  light  fust. 

I'm  a  coaster.   I  coastez 

my  Taurus  up  tuh  thuh  red, 

an'  lets  hit  change  so's  I 

slips  on  unn'er  'thout  brakin'. 

Wliilst  old  Cayro  come  out 

screechin'  his  gears 

an'  smokin'  his  rubber." 

"Me,"  Randle  says,  after  a  time, 
"I  be  a  yeller- light  man. 
I  bin  runnin'  in  between 
all  my  life." 

100%  Solutions 
Randle's  head  shaking,  Guppius  by  the  window: 
"We  gonna  give  outta  Ian'  an'  food  an'  water. 
They  gonna  be  billions  mo'  people  by  2050 
when  all'er  govermint  incomes 
won't  help  thuh  crumblin' 
or  thuh  shrivelin' 
or  thuh  wiltin'  wind 
or  thuh  dead  wells 
or  thuh  dustin'  dirt, 
or  thuh  entitle-ments 
or  whutever  .  .  . 
Quickest  fix'd  be  tuh  pay 
everbody  tuh  be  homersexshals." 
"Right  on!   'Sted  uv  baby-wombers?" 
"Eggsackly!   Or  pay  womb-rent 
from  15  tuh  40." 
"  'Long  as  they  is  unoccupied!" 
"Extrazakly!!" 
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Infinity 

The  Seer  awoke,  and,  through  his  blear,  said: 

"I  have  listened  to  the  spheres 

and  heard  the  self  fade  off 

in  sinews  of  the  soul. 

The  universe  dissolved  in  God. 

As  go,  too,  time  and  space. 

Why  do  we  snarl  forever 

over  the  retorts?" 

Resting  Places 

Developers  should  be  buried 

in  their  purling  culverts, 

beneath  the  world's  concrete  carapace. 

The  rest  of  us  should  be  allowed 

to  blow  like  packing  peanuts 

across  the  same  surface. 

Helpin'  Out 

"Put  him  down,"  my  daddy  say  to  me 

in  a  thin,  gone  voice. 

"S'whut  we  done  tuh  old  Beany 

when  he  got  so  he  couldn't  lif 

his  leg  no  mo', 

an'  he  look  at  me,  hurtin'  an'  swayin' 

an'  gone  in  thuh  hynt  quarters. 

So,  wuz  whut  we  done, 

thuh  ack  of  love,  son. 

We  love  him  mos' 

when  we  put  that  .22 

tuh  thuh  place  behynt  his  ear. 

an'  he  didn't  n'even  hear 

thuh  crack  go  off .  .  . 

An'  he  didn't.  ..." 

My  daddy's  voice  squeeze 

on  thuh  pain 

like  it  wuz  a  bolus, 

lookin'  at  me  thru  his  wild  hurt, 

askin': 

"He'p  put  me  down,  son. 

You  love  me  as  good  as  Beany?" 
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Miserable  Specimens 

Deacon  Altimose  Green  felt 

the  high  pulpit,  like  he  was  in 

the  rafters  with  the  voice  of  God. 

He  leaned  into  it  and  cried: 

"Thuh  politishins  promise  us 

crime-coveridge. 

Aye  God,  fo'  once  they  done  make 

somethin'  so!  We's  covered 

wif  crime  from  thuh  cradle 

tuh  thuh  grave! 

An'  ef  that  ain't  enuf 

tuh  wail  over,  you  miser'ble  semens 

been  addin'  tuh  thuh  problem 

by  bein'  in  illegal  pursuit 

of  all  you  sewimmens. 

I  say  tuh  ye  miser'ble  sewimmens: 

'Defend  thyse'f! 

Ain't  no  politichins  gonna. 

An'  ye  are  thuh  fount 

uv  all  our  troubles!' ' 

The  Seer  Said: 

Go  and  look  for 
shallower  meanings 
to  life. 

It  is  a  way  to  keep 
from  drowning. 

Guppius  and  the  Griever 

Ole  Chilly  Low-rance  talk  'bout 

thuh  day  glowenn'  him, 

'bout  he  bein'  sick  in  thuh  gizzard 

wif  a  stinger-bug,  an'  in  thuh  heart 

wif  a  keenin'  grief  of  no-good; 

'bout  him  havin'  hurt  behynt 

an'  nothin'  out  front.   His  house 

burnt  up,  his  car  stole, 

his  liddle  girl  run  off, 

his  wife  cussin'  his  ass. 

An'  tuh  git  him  off  it,  I  says, 

"Low-rance,  how's  ole 
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sucker-fishin'  Charlie  Niblick? 
Ain't  seen  him  lately." 
An'  Low-rance,  he  say, 

"Safely  dead." 

Equalising  Out 

"Wif  thuh  congress  an'  media  listenin' 

most  tuh  disa'vantaged  folks  hollenn' 

loudest,  they's  a  lotta  others  bein'  leP  out. 

"How  'bout  thuh  morally  disa'vantaged? 

Somehow  he  got  leP  out  when  they  pass 

out  thuh  morals.  Them  wif  mo'  than 

is  fair  gotta  redistribute  somma  they  morals. 

"An'  how  'bout  thuh  ethically  disa'vantaged? 

Aye  God!  Downright  wrong,  not  his  fault, 

that  a  crook  weren't  geneticly  provided  fo' 

wif  thuh  right  number  uv  ethics. 

"Or  hallytosis!   Po'  guy  got  a  bad 

mouf  put  on  him  by  his  daddy. 

Not  his  fault  folk  face  him  sideways. 

"An'  stan'  up  fo'  fat  folks! 

They  ain't  got  no  fair  number  uv  rights 

when  hit  comes  tuh  gettin' 

invited  on  canoe  trips. 

"An  them  po'  souls  sufferin'  'cause  some 

somebitch  cornered  all  thuh  marbles! 

Bastid's  gotta  put  in  they  fair  share. 

An'.  .  .  ."   Guppius  lighted  up  hot.   "An' 

ain't  my  fault  I  wanna  bed  down 

Pearly  Mae  Wren  ag'in  her  will. 

Genes  do  it!  Some  mean  genes, 

some  dumb  genes, 

some  crazy,  lazy  whut-not  genes. 

Thuh  govamint  gotta  fix  everbody's  genes, 

or  how  we  gonna  be  created  equal?" 

Randle  takes  a  long  time  before  he  says, 

"You  know  whut,  Guppius? 

You  cauzes  mo'  disa'vantages 

than  ennybody  ennywhere. 

They  got  tuh  figger  some  way  uv 

equalizin'  yo'  ig'orance,  'cause 
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you  got  way  yonder  mor'en  yo'  share!" 

"Tha's  thuh  fust  thing  they 
redistribute  a  long  time  ago." 

Seersays: 

It  is  not,  the  Seer  murmured, 
the  sins  of  omission  that  will  haunt 
the  Third  Millenium, 
but  the  sins  of  emission. 

and 

Child  abuse  begins  in  the  testicle. 

Deadbeat  fathers  should  be  placed 

in  penile  servitude  and  die 

intesticular. 

and 

With  youth  the  dream  is  in  the  passions 

which,  then,  among  the  tailings, 

are  gleams  in  a  shriveling  dusk. 

and 

We  used  to  push  up  the  daisies. 

Now,  the  plastic  roses. 

and 

The  sheep  shall  be  on  the  Right, 

the  goats  on  the  Left, 

and  the  jennies  shall  stand  for  the  jacks. 

and 

What  is  beauty? 
It  is  in  its  medium 
when  beheld 
by  the  beholden. 

July  5 

Randle  looked  up  at  the  pole. 
The  wind  quit  and  he  said: 
"Ever'body's  screamin'  at  it. 
Thuh  flag's  played  out." 
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"Furl  it,"  said  Guppius, 

"an'  let  it  dream 

while  the  heroes  sleep." 

Hereafters 

"They's  'bout  tuh  fo'close  on  his 

ancestral  home  place,  Watrous  Gollin  says. 

An'  ef  he  doan  do  it,  he  says, 

who  gonna  save  his  gran'pa's  ole 

red  an'  white  double-wide?" 

Randle,  in  sympathy: 

"Well,  I  thinks  'bout  goin'  home,  too. 

Only  wif  me  thuh  home  place  is 

thuh  fambly  plot.  An'  I  gets  tuh  plannin' 

where  I  wants  tuh  be  set: 

down  under  an'  square  besides  my  Gran'ma. 

Right  next  t'her,  surrounded  by  thuh  fambly, 

where  thuh  fambly  vibes  be  all  aroun', 

an'  you  kin  hear  thuh  bees  hummin' 

in  our  honeysuckle." 

After  a  spell  Guppius  said: 

"Not  me.   I  wanna  be  spread 

aroun'  on  top.  They  kin  take  me 

tuh  that  place  where  long  ago 

I  co'ted  Wheateena  Sixby:  In  that  bend 

uv  thuh  Nantahala  River  in  Macon  County. 

An'  spread  me  aroun'  in  thuh  breezes 

there,  and  in  thuh  bird  songs,  an'  twilights, 

an'  thuh  soun's  uv  all  that  sweet  water. 

An'  then  I'll  be  a  integrul  part  fo'ever 

uv  what's  goin'  on." 

As  Time  Goes  By 

The  land  spread  from  the  hillside  trees 

down  a  slow  swell  and  sweep  of  pasture. 

And  it  rolled  over  the  stream 

to  the  tilling  fields. 

The  breezes  sipped  the  ladino 

and  fondled  the  wheat  there 

under  a  late-light  flush  of  cumulus. 

The  Seer  closed  his  eyes,  hearing 
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pale  wind-thrum, 

holding  its  images  on  his  retinas. 

He  said  gently:" 

'Tour  daddy  left  the  pattern 

of  his  life  here,  Caro. 

It's  your  turn  now. 

So  what'll  you  do?" 

"Pave  it." 

Bowsprit 

The  lone  self 

seeks  a  solitude 

where  it  can  replicate  its  yearnings 

and  speak  from  afar 

to  those  safe  strangers 

who  may  stroke 

its  echoes 

and  melt  the  sleet 

from  its  soul. 

True  Passage 

Storm  had  come 

and  left  the  night  disheveled. 

They  managed  a  low  fire, 

sat  circled  m  its  gleamings. 

Guppius  tossed  dispirit  at  the  embers, 

and  Randle  hugged  his  knee-hurt 

in  his  arms. 

The  young  man  was  sick.   He  said: 

ccYou  took  the  slow  walk. 

What  did  you  find?" 

A  spark  puff  came 

from  the  Seer's  small  stone, 

and  they  could  see 

the  dead  plane  of  his  lips: 

"The  mark  on  the  tree  my  daddy 

made  when  I  was  twelve. 

It  was  his  knife  I  saw  there. 

.  .  .  The  other  trees  were  gone.  .  .  . 

He  had  me  held  out  with  both  hands 

and  I  could  see  the  stinking  hurt 
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roll  as  a  glissando  from  his  heart, 
and  the  grief  grip  his  head 
like  palsy. 
It  was  his  prescience." 

They  listened  long, 
but  only  this  came  late: 

"I  merely  mistrust  those 
who  countenance  me." 

Post-Abstract  Mega-Minimalism 

The  past  is  only  retribution. 
The  steeple  is  a  phallus 
or  a  finger  up-yours. 
Halitosis  is  spiritual. 
Death  is  a  seller's  story. 
Go  for  new  ways 
of  factoring  the  truth. 

Doom 

He  dreamed  that  the  forests  he  walked 

were  stripped 

and  the  night  mysteries  were  gone  away 

with  their  emblems  of  silence. 

When  the  wind  blew 

it  no  longer  faced  the  tethers 

that  made  it  sob  and  sigh. 

And  vision  found  its  only  two  dimensions. 

Martyrdom 

Mohammed  Kaled  Kareem  screamed 

in  martyred  ecstasy 

when  nailed  at  the  altar 

while  poisoning  the  communion  wafers. 

Multi-cultural  Salvation 

The  misceginated  gynandromorf 

will  save  us 

from  the  looming  scourge 

of  digital  genomics. 
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End  Game 

The  way  to  make  a  cold  heart  suffer 
is  to  take  away  the  last  deed  of  grace. 

Milking  Time 

Across  the  spring  pastures 

the  bulls  are  calling, 

the  commissioners  are  scenting  the  wind 

and  the  chattels  are  lowering. 

The  Order  of  Things 

It  was  by  the  sea 

that  the  litde  boy 

dug  his  hole  m  the  sand. 

He  had  been  digging 

a  long  time. 

Under  his  sun-hat 

his  face  was  sticky 

with  sweat 

as  he  pried  and  jabbed 

into  the  layer  of  shell  gravel 

under  the  fine  surf  sand. 

And,  once,  with  the  spasm 

of  effort,  he  lost  balance  and  fell 

in  a  snail-ball  backwards. 

The  sun-flare  seared  his  eyes. 

"What'm  I  doin?"  he  said. 

The  Seer  was  standing 

behind  the  litde  boy. 

His  shadow  went  the  wrong  way, 

out  to  sea.   He  said: 

"You're  asking 

the  last  question  first." 

En  Village 

Everything  is  not  cross-purposed. 
I  am  a  commune  .  .  . 
that,  through  its  span, 
has  been  in  solid  tandem: 
The  electrician  sends  pulses 
through  the  black  filaments. 
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making  his  calls  to  headquarters 

where  the  captain  directs  traffic. 

We  have  a  constable,  too, 

at  sentinel  for  cell-pickers, 

and  neighborhood  watches 

to  warn  of  dangers  on  the  outside. 

There  are  wire-walkers 

to  keep  the  balances; 

the  welders  and  struts 

to  mend  collapse; 

the  oilers  and  fine-tuners 

to  keep  the  apertures  open,  and  closed; 

and  then  the  great  blacksmith, 

hammering  out  the  rhythm, 

and  sending  its  fire  of  life 

down  the  tiny  tunnels. 

We  are  a  village. 

And,  if  I  consult  the  blacksmith, 

he  says, 

"Keep  on  moving!  And,  when  its  time, 

we'll  go  down  with  a  hard  scramble." 

Moorings 

In  a  rippling  basin, 
between  the  vaults  and  plunges 
of  exaltations  and  despairs 
(splendors  and  perditions) 
dwell  the  cool  spirits 

in  their  shawls. 

Ten  Words 

Learn  to 

savor 

a  soft  sadness 

beyond 

the  swift  laughters. 


I    came    from    a    warm    and    beautiful    woman    and    an    honest, 
compassionate  leader  of  others.  They  gave  me  a  sister  who  was  my  delight. 
I  floated  on  my  own  juvenile  clouds  for  twenty  years. 
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I  married  a  glorious  woman  who  provided  me  with  deep  sustenance, 
together  with  three  beautiful  and  competent  children.  When  she  died,  another 
wondrous  creature,  Jane  Craig,  rescued  me  from  desolation  and  brought  back 
the  hues  of  grace  to  my  spirit. 

Through  all  of  my  years  I  got  to  emulsify  my  chilblains  in  munificent 
ointments.  I  became  a  "feckful"  protagonist,  floating  above,  past  and  beyond 
all  seething  agonies,  all  caterwauling  tragedies,  all  jolts  to  the  crotch,  and  other 
dyspepsias,  social  and  cosmopolitan.  I  followed  the  wind  and  found  its 
directions  salubrious;  and  I  watched,  around  me,  all  the  gyrations,  contortions, 
blasphemies,  and  myriad  horrors  with  the  adenoidal  and  agape  countenance 
of  the  innocently  bewildered. 

Dear  God,  you  made  one  of  a  kind  in  me. 

At  a  big  dinner  party  my  beloved  cousin,  Hugh  Chatham,  once  sat  in 
front  of  an  imposing  meal.  He  said  to  me,  "I  just  don't  know  how  I'm  going 
to  get  on  the  outside  of  all  that." 

Well,  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  got  on  the  outside  of  a  lot  of  love  and 
bountiful  forbearance.   Something  has  let  me  keep  them  there. 

Now,  remembering  the  little  boy  digging  in  the  sand,  I  go  to  prepare 
gingerly  for  the  last  question.   Bless  you  all  for  hearing  me  out. 
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Tributes  to  Frank  B.  Hanes,  Sr. 


Including  Proceedings  of  a  Banquet  on  the  Occasion  of  His 

Acceptance  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  2002 
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Speakers  for  the  evening  were  H.  G.  Jones,  Robin  Hanes,  Nang  Hanes  White,  Frank 
Borden  Hanes,  Jr.,  Rue  I  W.  Tyson,  Jr.,  and  Willis  P.  Whichard. 


Remarks  and  Introductions 


H.  G.  Jones 


Friends  of  Frank  Hanes,  Friends  of  North  Carolina: 

As  through  the  calendar  I  delve 
I  pause  to  rejoice  in  April  twelve. 
Yea,  be  I  in  sickness  or  be  I  in  health 
My  favorite  date  is  April  twealth. 
It  comes  upon  us,  as  a  rule 
Eleven  days  after  April  fool, 
And  eighteen  days  ahead  of  May  Day 
When  spring  is  generally  in  its  heyday. 


But  regardless  of  the  matter  of  weather, 
There  isn't  any  question  of  whether. 
No,  not  till  the  trumpet  is  blown  by  Gabnel 
Shall  we  have  such  a  day  as  the  twelfth  of  Abriel. 

I  am  convinced  that  Ogden  Nash  had  in  mind  Frank  Hanes  and 
tonight,  April  twelfth,  when  he  composed  the  little  poem  tided  "Lines  in 
Praise  of  a  Date  Made  Praiseworthy  Solely  by  Something  Very  Nice  That 
Happened  to  It"  [in  his  book,  Free  Wheeling  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1932),  page  54].  Something  "very  nice"  is  going  to  happen  tonight. 

So,  welcome  to  Winston-Salem  Night  in  Chapel  Hill.  This  may  be  the 
most  Forsythians  here  since  1942  when  they  flocked  down  to  see  if  Frank 
Hanes  really  was  going  to  get  his  diploma. 

That  was  60  years  ago,  and  although  he  has  gone  on  to  a  successful 
career  as  a  Navy  officer,  newspaperman,  novelist,  poet,  farmer,  businessman, 
civic  leader,  and  philanthropist,  Frank's  heart  has  never  left  Chapel  Hill.  So 
it  is  fitting  that  we  ask  him  to  return  with  his  family,  so  that  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society  can  salute  him  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  North 
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Carolina.  That  salute  will  come  after  dinner.  First,  though,  I'd  like  you  to 
meet  Frank's  family.  Will  each  stand  as  I  call  your  name  and  remain  standing, 
and  will  the  audience  withhold  applause  until  all  have  been  presented.  At  the 
table  before  us  are:  Borden  Hanes  and  his  wife  Ann;  Nancy  Hanes  White  and 
her  husband  Monty;  Robin  Hanes  and  her  friend  Bill  Emory;  and  Jane's 
daughter,  Cathy  Coles  and  her  husband  Steve.  [Applause.].  At  the  head  table 
are  the  president  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society,  Justice  Willis  Whichard  and 
his  wife  Leona;  Dr.  Ruel  Tyson  and  his  wife  Martha;  and  now  please  join  in 
welcoming  Jane  and  Frank  Hanes.  [App/ause.] 

Enjoy  your  dinner. 

[After  dinner.] 

Back  before  the  advent  of  grade  inflation  and  feel-good  awards  to 
boost  everyone's  self-esteem — it  is  hard  to  believe  that  that  was  just  twenty- 
four  years  ago — the  North  Caroliniana  Society  renamed  St.  Patrick's  Day  "St. 
Paul's  Day"  (after  all,  it  was  Paul  Green's  84th  birthday)  and  presented  the  first 
North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  to  the  state's  acclaimed  playwright  and 
humanitarian.  The  names  of  subsequent  recipients  are  listed  on  die  back  of 
your  program.  Far  too  many  of  them  have  passed  on,  and  illness  or 
competing  demands  prevent  several  others  from  joining  us  tonight.  But  we 
are  happy  to  have  present  several  of  our  recipients  to  see  Frank  Hanes  added 
to  the  list.  Will  each  stand  and  remain  standing  and  will  the  audience  withhold 
applause  until  all  have  been  presented:  Bill  and  Virginia  Powell,  Frank  Kenan's 
Betty,  Carlyle  Sitterson's  Nancy,  Hugh  Morton,  and  John  and  Ann  Sanders. 
Welcome  back.  [Applause].  Frank,  that's  pretty  good  company.  Still,  this 
audience  is  not  complete  without  three  very  special  absentees.  Bill  and  Ida 
Friday  called  from  New  York,  where  they  are  with  their  daughter  Betsy  who 
has  undergone  bone-marrow  transplant;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
founding  of  the  Society,  our  meeting  is  not  graced  by  Gladys  Coates,  who  on 
May  19  will  celebrate  her  100th  birthday.  Our  prayers  are  with  them  and  with 
our  other  recipients  whose  health  did  not  permit  them  to  be  with  us. 

In  keeping  with  our  motto,  "Substance,  not  Show,"  we  do  not  seek 
publicity  for  these  award  proceedings,  preferring  instead  for  our  recipient  to 
be  among  family  and  friends.  However,  like  previous  award  events,  this 
evening's  activities,  including  Frank's  address,  will  be  published  in  the  fall  in 
the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Imprints  series;  and  because  you  have  honored 
Frank  with  your  presence,  you  will  receive  a  complimentary  copy  by  mail. 
And,  Frank,  Neil  Fulghum  has  mounted  a  small  exhibit  on  you  in  the  North 
Carolina  Collection  Reading  Room,  so  go  by  to  see  what  we  said  about  you. 

We  are  always  in  a  quandary  when  we  select  speakers  for  these  award 
dinners.  With  Frank  Hanes,  it  was  a  particularly  difficult  decision  because  of 
his  close  association  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  64  years.  (Do 
you  realrze  that  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  century?)   For  example,  on  the  guest 
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list  are  at  least  two  of  his  fraternity  brothers,  Austin  Carr  and  William  Wade 
Wood,  and  at  least  one  other  classmate,  Ferebee  Taylor,  but  if  we  got  those 
three  fellows  up  here  telling  stories  about  Frank  Hanes,  we  wouldn't  get  out 
before  breakfast.  However,  so  that  you  can  ask  them  later  to  tell  their  stories 
about  Frank,  would  all  three  stand  to  be  recognized?  Austin  Carr,  William 
Wade  Wood,  and  Ferebee  Taylor.    \Applause\ 

In  addition  to  Frank's  devotion  to  UNC,  he  is  always  talking  about  his 
"children."  Well,  turn-about  is  fair  play,  so  why  not  let  them  talk  about  their 
father? 

We'll  start  with  the  baby  of  the  family,  Robin.  In  her  own  words, 
Robin  Hanes  "graduated  from  Chapel  Hill  like  the  majority  of  the  family, 
receiving  a  BFA  with  honors  in  '79.  She  has  had  a  checkered  career  as  many 
people  have,  settling  down  to  work  as  a  registered  art  therapist  at  various 
institutions  for  behavior  problem  children.  After  15  years  in  Georgia,  she's 
glad  to  have  returned  to  NC,  having  lived  in  beautiful  Asheville  for  7  years. 
Recently  she  has  done  less  teaching  and  therapeutic  work  to  pursue  her  own 
painting.  She  has  two  terrific  sons,  ages  18  and  12,  who  enjoy  playing  pool 
and  shooting  bb's  with  their  grandfather."  By  a  once-in-a-billion  coincidence, 
Robin  lives  next  door  to,  and  in  a  house  built  by  the  father  of,  last  year's 
North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  recipient,  Wilma  Dykeman.  And,  Robin,  I'll 
bet  you  didn't  know  that  your  father  and  Wilma  each  served  as  early  chairmen 
of  the  fledgling  North  Carolina  Writers  Conference.  From  beautiful  Lynn 
Cove,  Robin  Hanes. 

[Robin  Hanes 's  remarks  begin  on  page  27.] 

When  Nancy  Hanes  left  UNC  in  1970,  she  took  away  more  than  a 
degree  in  English;  she  married  her  classmate,  Monty  White.  Their  daughter, 
Anna  Borden  White,  received  her  degree  in  psychology  from  UNC  last  year, 
is  now  working  with  a  law  firm  in  Washington,  and  plans  to  go  to  law  school. 
Sydney  Hanes  White  will  graduate  from  the  University  of  Colorado/Boulder 
this  spring  with  a  degree  in  broadcast  journalism.  Nancy  says  that  her  father 
introduced  her  to  the  great  outdoors,  and  "The  joy  of  nature  is  still  in  my 
heart,"  a  sentiment  expressed  by  the  menagerie  around  their  Wake  County 
farm  and  in  her  service  on  the  boards  of  the  North  Carolina  Zoo  Society  and 
the  Soudiern  Environmental  Law  Center.  She  continues  her  love  affair  with 
UNC  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Foundation  and  of 
the  Lineberger  Cancer  Research  Center  Board  of  Visitors.  Nancy  Hanes 
White. 

[Nancy  Hanes  White's  remarks  begin  on  page  31.] 

Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Jr.,  followed  his  father  to  Woodberry  Forest 
and  Chapel  Hill  and  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  in  Vietnam.  He 
married  Ann  Stone,  and  they  have  a  twenty-one-year-old  daughter  Kate. 
Borden  was  an  account  executive  with  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  before  becoming 
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vice-chairman  of  Bowen,  Hanes  &  Co.,  investment  counselors  with  offices  in 
Winston-Salem  and  Atlanta.  Typical  of  a  Hanes,  Borden  has  contributed 
much  of  his  time  to  civic  and  cultural  organizations — for  example,  president 
of  Old  Salem,  chairman  of  the  John  and  Anna  Hodgin  Hanes  Foundation,  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  Of 
special  meaning  to  us  at  Chapel  Hill,  Borden  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library,  member  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Visitors,  and  board 
member  of  the  General  Alumni  Association.  Borden  Hanes. 

[The  remarks  of  ¥  rank  Borden  Hanes,  Jr.,  begin  on  page  36.] 

Borden,  it  will  not  be  official  until  you  accept  formally  by  mail,  but  as 
of  5:15  this  afternoon,  you  can  add  another  membership  to  your  list.  You  are 
only  the  second  son  ever  to  be  elected  to  membership  in  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society  while  his  father  was  a  member.  The  other  couple:  Frank 
and  Tom  Kenan.  Pretty  good  company. 

Several  years  ago  the  highest  ranking  native  North  Carolinian  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  said  to  be  the  athletic  director,  so  we  should  be  thankful 
that  a  few  genuine  Tar  Heels  have  survived  the  vagaries  of  search  committees 
and  tenure  committees  and  still  commit  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow  North  Carolinians,  their  employers.  Of  course,  there  may  be  no  one 
on  active  duty  who  dates  back  to  Frank  Hanes's  day,  but  Ruel  W.  Tyson,  Jr., 
has  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  carried  out  Edward  Kidder  Graham's 
pledge  to  shine  the  light  of  this  university  upon  every  community  in  the  state. 
A  native  of  Pitt  County  and  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee  and  Yale,  Dr. 
Tyson  taught  at  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Oxford,  and  Chicago  before 
returning  to  North  Carolina  to  march  alongside  our  members  Bill  Powell  and 
John  Sanders,  devoted  to  excellence  in  teaching  and  in  making  this  university 
meaningful  to  all  of  our  citizens.  Who  better  to  speak  to  Frank  Hanes  on 
behalf  of  his  university  than  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  and  Professor  of  Religious  Studies — and  a  warm  friend  of  Frank 
Hanes — Dr.  Ruel  Tyson. 

[Dr.  Tysons  remarks  begin  on  page  42.] 


A.  Tribute  from  Robin 


Robin  Hams 


I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  honoring  my  wonderful  dad.  I  also 
have  to  inform  you  that  diis  is  quite  a  significant  event  because  he  is  never  out 
of  a  trout  stream  this  time  of  year. 

We  the  children  of  Frank  are  supposed  to  describe  our  upbringing  in 
his  domain.  I  decided  to  launch  you  into  a  short  glimpse  of  where  he  really 
was  during  those  times.  Dad  has  five  novels  and  a  good  bit  of  poetry  to  his 
credit.  He's  done  many  things  to  benefit  this  state's  culture.  I  want  you  to 
hear  some  of  what  I  think  is  his  greatest  gift  to  us. 

In  1953  Farrar,  Straus  and  Young  published  Dad's  second  book,  The 
Bat  Brothers.  It  tells  three  very  different  stories  in  blank  verse.  I'm  going  to 
read  excerpts  from  Caleb  Gwynn  tonight.  Caleb  is  a  lowly  ferryboat  pilot  who 
has  tuberculosis.  He's  been  sick  most  of  his  life,  and  has  a  dream  of 
experiencing  one  great  event  before  death  catches  up  with  him.  Here,  a 
fantasy  forms  in  his  mind,  which  raises  his  spirits,  his  hopes: 

In  a  dim  conscience  he  saw  the  great  hammer-hooved 
stallion  turn  and  sniff  the  fine  wind,  his  mane 
beautiful  like  a  woman's,  his  wind-keening  nostrils 
fluttering  with  feminine  delicacy  while  he  listened, 
ear-eager,  and  pawed  the  earth. 

He  is  a  god,  fourdegged,  with  flesh  on  fire. 
He  is  a  meaning  for  love  and  lust,  for  tenderness 
and  spite,  a  connotation  of  adventure,  another 
name  for  flight.   He  is  the  soul  wings,  the  wild 
dementia  of  detachment,  the  fantastic  missile 
hurling  through  arrested  time. 

I  know  him  for  we  shall  die  together. 
I  know  him  for  all  life  is  worth  but  the  sound 
of  his  unrepentant  heels,  but  the  motion 
of  his  tail  streaming  in  the  sky  drafts, 
but  the  grunting  rhythm  of  his  lungs.   [Page  243] 
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And  so,  Caleb  Gwynn  finds  such  a  stallion  actually  exists,  the  governor's,  no 
less.  He  steals  it.  He  takes  a  joyride  like  no  other,  runs  his  horse  to  death,  and 
seals  his  own  imminent  death  warrant,  since  lynching  is  the  law  then  for  horse 
theft.  But  he  crows  to  Ensley  Coleman,  his  ignored  mentor,  that  he  raced 
Death  himself: 

"He  rode  after  us,"  Gwynn  went  on  excitedly. 

"That  damned  death  in  life.  I  saw  his  face 

and  how  his  brow  grew  angry.   His  damned,  ugly  face 

and  the  whip  singing.   But  we  left  him  back  there 

on  the  road.   And  he  was  swearing  like  a  sailor." 

"You  idiot!"  Coleman  cried,  finding  an  old 

fury  again,  "Do  you  think  he  stopped?  Don't  you 

know  if  there  is  such  a  thing  he  still  rides 

after  you?  For  Christ's  sake!   Do  you  think 

he's  dead  himself?" 

Gwynn  came  up  close,  infecting  the  air 

With  his  fierce  joy.   He  seized  Coleman's  arms 

With  sharp  little  fingers. 

"But  it  doesn't  matter  now!"  he  said 

excitedly.   "We  beat  him  and  showed  him  something 

he  never  knew  before.  You  should  have  seen 

the  fury  on  his  face  while  the  hooves  threw  rocks. 

.  .  .  Don't  you  see?  It  doesn't  matter  now!" 
"I  see  they'll  hang  you  like  a  puppet 

on  a  totem  stick,"  Ensley  said.  [Page  292] 
Which  they  did,  before  Ensley  knew  it,  leaving  him  to  try  to  fight  the  masked 
men,  to  shout  his  rage,  and  chase  them  off.  He  then  muses  for  a  while  and 
this  is  a  small  part  of  a  larger  ending,  for  Ensley  Coleman  knew  all  the  main 
characters  in  the  book,  providing  us  with  an  overview,  actually,  providing  us 
with  Dad's  observations. 

A  man  finds  his  redemption  in  himself,  he  thought. 

It's  not  in  anybody  else.   It's  not  from  the  frenetic 

saints.  The  ones  you  pity  work  it  out  alone. 

They  won't  share  it.  And  they  are  gone,  each  one, 

and  you  stand  here  in  the  flotsam  with  your 

own  futility.  You  stand  with  the  old,  crude 

implements  in  hand  and  no  smooth  surface 

to  inscribe.  [Page  301] 
So  now  I  turn  to  The  Fleet  Rabble,  best  known  of  Dad's  books.  Once 
again  he  chooses  a  story  with  heroic  horses.  It  was  with  their  Appaloosas  as 
well  as  exceptional  cleverness  that  the  small  tribe  of  Nez  Perce  Indians  held 
off  the  U.S.  Cavalry7.  They  raced  to  within  a  few  miles  of  escape,  Canada, 
when  the  whites  cut  them  off  and  surrounded  them  with  fresh  troops  and 
advanced  artillery.  I  start  with  thoughts  to  Joseph,  the  chief,  early  in  the  book. 
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Perhaps  the  young  chief  realized  more  than  the  others 
where  their  true  strength  lay.  To  too  many  of  them  it  was  in  the 
courage  of  the  young  men;  the  wisdom  of  the  chiefs;  the 
stupidity  of  the  soldiers.  They  felt  invincible  and  the  enemy  was 
impotent.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  Nimipu  spoke  with  more 
power  than  the  Book  of  Heaven. 

But  the  young  chief  knew  where  their  power  was.   It 
was  in  the  horses,  the  Appaloosas,  the  Dogs  of  Hell.   It  was  in 
the  magnificent  herds  from  which  the  bad  stallions  had  been 
castrated  and  the  broodmares  culled. 

He  had  realized  this  as  he  went  back  through  the  hills 
along  the  Salmon  and  the  one-armed  general  had  floundered 
through  the  mud  trying  to  follow.   He  had  felt  once  that  he 
could  have  doubled  back  and  then  taken  off  straight  up  the  face 
of  a  mountain  just  to  see  the  consternation  in  his  enemy's  ranks. 
Because  the  herds  of  the  Nez  Perce  were  so  superior,  the 
leopard  mares  with  the  spots  sailing  like  dark  suns  on  their 
flanks. 

He  would  sit  and  watch  them,  the  proud  way  they 
lifted  their  heads  as  they  grazed,  testing  the  wind,  letting  the  roil 
of  the  air  rinse  their  manes,  knowing  his  concern  for  them  and 
his  assurance.  And  even  he  could  be  like  a  despot  to  a 
delinquent  herder.  He  would  not  tolerate  laxity  in  guarding  the 
horses. 

At  times  now,  with  the  white  men  at  his  heels  he  had 
felt  that  the  people  would  wander  on  forever,  homeless  and 
ignorant,  at  the  mercy  of  laws  they  could  not  understand;  they, 
his  people,  like  himself  aware  only  of  the  eternal  verities  of  the 
earth  itself.  But  they  could  move  in  the  same  circles  forever, 
remaining  close  to  the  hallowed  places  because  the  fine  horses 
could  keep  them  there.  [Page  1 15] 

White  Bird  was  a  vain  old  cliief,  who  also  recognized  die  heart  of  the 
Native  American  predicament.  I  wonder  at  how  his  words  apply  to  us  now 
around  the  world. 

"Can  you  speak  to  the  Blackfoot?"  White  Bird  had 
asked  gently.   "Or  the  Big  Bellies?  How  do  you  talk  to  the  Walk 
Around  Sioux?"   His  voice  was  soft,  probing  and  touched  with  a 
veiled  amusement.   "If  we  could  shout  to  them  over  the  hill, 
perhaps  they  would  come  to  help  us.  We  could  make  them  feel 
closer  to  us.  .  .  .  Because  they  would  understand  the  words 
better  than  the  signs  we  make.  The  words  would  draw  better 
pictures  than  our  hands  in  the  air.  They  would  understand  what 
is  happening  to  all  the  tnbes.   From  one  to  the  other  it  is  all  the 
same,  the  same  destiny.  They  are  no  different  than  we.  .  .  . 
There  are  too  many  languages  that  divide  us,  that  will  not  let  us 
speak  one  truth  together." 
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Someone  said,  "What  tribe  does  not  live  alone?  It  is 
the  way." 

"The  white  tribe,"  he  had  replied. 

"Let  us  go  on.   It  is  all  you  can  understand.   Some  day 
the  words  of  the  soldiers  will  be  all  around  us.   Around 
everyone.  We  will  be  swallowed  by  the  words,  but  let  us  find  a 
place  where  they  have  not  come  yet.   It  will  be  a  little  time 
before  they  reach  that  place."  [Page  310-31 1] 

Later,  it  is  up  to  Chief  Joseph  to  tell  his  people  they  must  surrender. 
He  sees  how  broken  they  have  become  and  how  huge  is  the  enemy.  He 
reminds  them  of  their  dreams,  and  their  fierce  hearts.  It  is,  in  some  ways, 
similar  to  the  message  in  Caleb  Gwynn's  story.  A  dream  led  him  to  an  event 
and  the  end  of  this  life,  while  in  this  case  dreams  will  help  people  to  survive, 
when  so  many  loved  ones  have  died  or  become  sick. 

"We  do  not  know  how  to  seek  compassion  among  our 
neighbors.  We  have  found  that  we  must  go  beyond  without 
their  love.   But  the  beyond  is  here  now  where  we  stand  together 
.  .  .  where  we  have  fought  to  the  last. 

".  .  .  But  there  is  neither  shelter  nor  food.  Aah,  the 
babies  cry  and  the  mothers  have  nothing  to  drink  but  their  own 
milk.  We  are  sick.  Yes,  but  do  not  let  the  hearts  die  among  us 
yet.  Do  not  cry  lowly  of  the  proud  hearts.  .  .  .  Who  is  left  to 
speak  while  the  young  men  talk?  I  will  say  the  words.   Hear  me, 
my  chiefs!   I  will  say  the  last  utterances.   And  let  the  dream  go, 
or  hold  it  far  off,  not  here.  .  .  ." 

And  yet,  fiercely  jealous,  they  would  keep  their  dream, 
he  thought,  all  the  foolish  presentiments.   But  only  keep  it  as  a 
dream,  something  that  is  not  true,  will  not  be  true.   But  it  is 
better  to  keep  it,  to  have  a  clear  vision  with  the  air  pure  and 
incredibly  beautiful  and  the  faith  of  the  dreams  as  blind  as  hope. 
And  it  would  be  better  to  have  peace,  to  know  silence  once 
more.  Time  to  weigh  the  pain  and  count  the  throb  of  the 
wound.  But  far  back  now  the  dreams  would  be  better  than 
reality.  They  had  all  been  pursued  and  sustained  by  their  dreams 
forever. 

"We  have  lived  in  the  ground  like  mice  and  fought  like 
lions.  .  .  .   Our  friends  are  only  among  the  vermin  of  the  stones. 
But  do  not  seek  a  grave  for  our  hearts.  We  still  keep  the  heart 
hot  and  proud  beyond  the  graves  of  our  dead." 

".  .  .  It  is  time.  There  are  no  more  promises  to  make, 
only  some  to  keep.  I  will  say  the  words:  I  will  break  the  war  ax 
and  the  lance  and  drown  my  gun  in  the  river.  From  where  the 
sun  now  stands,  I  will  fight  no  more  forever." 

.  .  .  They  sat  listening  until  the  sound  faded  away  like 
the  echoes  of  their  lives.   [Pages  357-359] 


A.  Tribute  from  Nancy 


Nancy  Hanes  White 


Years  ago  my  father  said  the  highlights  of  his  life  were: 

Beat  my  father  at  hop,  skip  and  jump 

Fell  for  a  girl  in  first  grade 

Went  off  to  be  homesick  at  Woodberry  Forest  School 

Was  a  runner  in  a  bank 

Went  to  UNC 

Went  to  war  on  a  destroyer  in  the  Pacific 

Wrote  some  books 

Won  some  awards 

Caught  a  big  trout. 
The  approach  I  would  like  to  take  to  show  a  different  kind  of  light 
about  Dad  is  through  his  personal  letters  to  me. 

Both  of  my  parents  were  beautiful  letter  writers.  I  fear  the  art  is 
quickly  disappearing  because  of  our  electronic  age.  There  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  to  open  an  old  desk  drawer  and  bring  out  the  letters  that 
meant  so  much  to  me  when  I  was  younger.  The  letters  that  helped  me  with 
the  highs  and  lows  of  my  life.  It  gives  me  such  joy  to  touch,  reread,  and  even 
share  some  of  the  words  of  wisdom  that  are  ageless. 

I  went  to  an  all-girl  prep  school  in  Virginia  for  three  years.  It  was 
very  similar  to  a  nunnery.  I  had  one  free  weekend  my  sophomore  year,  two 
free  weekends  my  junior  year,  and  three  free  weekends  my  senior  year.  The 
highlight  of  the  weekends  was  going  to  hear  a  classical  concert  on  Saturday 
night.    Needless  to  say,  I  needed  quite  a  few  letters  from  home  to  shore  me 

UP- 

This  was  one  of  Dad's  first  letters  to  soothe  my  homesickness. 

1963 
Dearest  bantling  (I  had  to  use  the  dictionary  to  figure  out  the 
meaning:  a  young  child), 

I  know  you  are  having  a  series  of  new  experiences,  and 
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only  hope  you'll  be  happy  and  will  contribute  to  the  fabric  of 
the  life  around  you.   I  guess  one  finds  perhaps  the  largest 
fulfillment  in  contributing  and  thereby  becoming  part  and  parcel 
of  one's  environment.  The  unhappy  folks  are  those  who  get  left 
out  of  the  stream  of  things  and  take  no  part. 

And  keep  the  wheels  of  that  little  mind  moving  too,  so 
that  you  won't  be  too  dazed  by  events.   I'm  sure  you'll  take  all 
this  fatherly  advice  to  heart  and  apply  it  immediately  so  that 
you'll  be  transformed  into  a  veritable  Minerva  overnight. 
And  be  your  own  sweet  self,  oh  Light  of  Salem, 
Supremest  of  all  Fair  Maidenhood,  Purest  of  Pure,  and  get  with 
it,  Knot  head! 

Adoringly, 
Dad 
As  time  passed  by,  there  wasn't  a  whole  lot  to  do  but  eat,  sleep,  study, 
and  play  sports.   My  grades  and  weight  fluctuated  according  to  what  math  or 
biochem  I  was  facing.   Going  to  your  personal  mail  box  was  the  highlight  of 
the  day. 

1964 
Dearest  Glow  Worm: 

Mamma,  Robin  and  I  seem  to  be  rambling  around  in 
an  empty  house;  comparatively  so,  if  you  can  even  compare 
emptiness  with  Robin,  but  she  is  assiduous  in  her  work  which 
keeps  her  busy.   She  still  snores  a  bit  on  occasion  and  talks  in 
her  sleep  every  night.   I  often  wonder  to  whom  all  her 
conversation  is  directed. 

Borden's  room  in  Chapel  Hill  looks  like  a  candidate  for 
the  Johnson  administration's  anti-poverty  program.   He  has  it 
partially  painted,  but  the  ceiling  is  flaking,  and  his  bed  looks  like 
a  caterpillar  in  full  flight. 

The  single  window  casts  a  pale  light  indeed  and  a  far 
off  breath  of  air. 

I  know  you  are  really  exuding  concentration,  and 
literally  hurling  yourself  into  the  challenge  of  the  new  school 
year — keep  the  mind  elevated  and  the  weight  down. 

Lovingly, 
Dad 
This  letter  must  have  come  after  one  of  my  hysterical  phone  calls 
home.  I  must  have  told  him  I  was  about  the  flunk  out  or  maybe  I  was  secretly 
hoping  to  get  the  boot. 

Dearest  Spark-in-the-night, 

Little  girl,  we  found  out  that  things  are  not  as  desperate 
with  you  as  you  led  us  to  believe,  nothing  to  take  lightly,  but  not 
in  the  least  desperate.   Every  one  of  your  teachers  told  us  that 
they  were  absolutely  sure  you  could  do  the  work. 
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Now,  from  our  talks,  we  learned  that  you  have  certain 
short  comings  with  regard  to  study  habits.   Most  of  your 
teachers  complained  of  a  certain  vague,  day  dreaming  quality  in 
you,  a  lack  of  focus  and  concentration  on  work  at  hand  with  the 
result  that  you  miss  too  many  of  the  points  being  made. 

We  don't  want  you  to  get  hysterical  about  things  and 
to  get  yourself  in  sorry  straits  because  you  weren't  extending 
yourself  or  trying  to  organize  your  plan  of  study  and  study 
habits  (split  infinitives). 

We  are  also  glad  to  know  that  people  like  you  and 
think  you  charming  in  your  own  right.  Let  us  settle  down  now 
to  developing  this  charm  and  to  broadening  this  personality  into 
the  bright,  twinkling,  sparkling  little  self  that  is  basically  our 
Nancy. 

Your  ever-lovin' 
Daddy 
I  went  to  an  all-girl  junior  college  in  Washington,  D.C.  Since  I  lived 
such  a  cloistered  high  school  life,  I  was  not  prepared  to  face  the  social  events 
of  the  late  60's.  Once  again,  in  another  letter,  Dad  needed  to  convince  me  to 
stay  die  course.  (I  had  to  do  some  creative  editing  because  originally  this  letter 
was  five  pages  long.) 

1967 
Dear  Sunflower, 

Dear  little  heart,  you  are  at  the  age  now  bordering  on 
the  adult  and  you  will  find  a  great  many  things  about  these  years 
emergence  that  won't  suit  you  and  that  will  offend  the  rules 
which  have  come  to  be  part  of  your  growing  up.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  cursed  by  an  ever  growing  discontent  among  young 
people,  a  seething  and  search  more  frantic  than  your  mother 
and  I  knew  in  the  more  conventional  years  of  our  own 
upbringing.   Perhaps,  in  a  sense  the  Kennedy  era  of  the  New 
Frontier  possessed  such  a  fierce  surge  and  dedication  among  the 
young  because  its  concept  was  of  a  frontier,  vague  as  it  was,  and 
our  frontiers  have  been  vanishing  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
nowhere  else  to  look.   Now  we  have  much  experimentation 
going  on;  much  rebellion,  and  a  search  for  some  further 
unbounded  horizon  that  will  not  cheat  this  generation.  That 
such  a  frontier  is  poorly  defined  and  cannot  be  readily  drawn 
out  on  paper  is,  I  believe,  disquieting  to  those  who  are  on  the 
threshold  of  matunty  and  find  their  future  limited  by  some  wall 
or  other  they  cannot  scale.  The  actions  on  college  campuses 
may  well  be  the  result  of  frustrations  which  seem  endless,  while 
the  old  truths  have  begun  to  seem  bland,  pale  and  false.  We  are 
m  a  war  that  nobody  likes.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  all  of 
this  rebellion  is  that  it  really  has  no  goal,  ...  no  really 
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constructive  goal  for  which  to  aim  .  .  .  and  so  the  young  mind 
comes  to  face  despair,  even  defeat  before  any  true  creative 
process  can  begin. 

Things  happen  so  much  faster  than  they  used  to. 
Whole  social  fabrics,  beliefs,  and  ways  of  living  have  changed  in 
just  a  few  years,  when  a  decade  or  so  ago  the  process  was  more 
orderly. 

I  only  hope  you  will  be  able  to  look  at  these  things  as 
coolly  as  possible,  and  try  to  understand  them  a  bit  for  what 
they  are.   Many  of  them  are  fads  of  short  duration.   For  society 
to  exist,  there  must  be  concepts  of  ethics  and  we  must  recognize 
that  to  violate  these  concepts,  to  destroy  them  will  mean  that 
man's  very  spirit,  his  senses  of  guilt  and  obligation  to  an 
inherent  decency,  will  have  to  be  violated  also. 

You  are  right  now  in  the  midst  of  what  should  be  the 
most  glorious  years  of  your  life,  when  you  can  go  places,  do 
things,  learn  things,  be  touched  by  certain  vistas  of  freedom 
you'll  never  be  able  to  experience  again  in  quite  the  same  way. 
Believe  me,  these  years  are  so  very  brief  and  fleeting. 

Wisdom  is  a  word  which  I  can't  even  define;  but  I 
know  that  I  wish  I  had  it  to  give  you  now.   It  is  the  rarest  of  all 
and  its  absence  today  is  the  main  reason  we  have  so  much 
heartache.   I  have  enumerated  a  lot  of  effects  without  presenting 
the  cures  you  must  be  seeking.   I  want  you  to  try  to  evaluate 
your  own  concept  of  wisdom  with  all  your  heart  and  mind  and 
maybe  some  your  fears  and  hurts  will  seem  a  little  less  harsh  in 
the  process. 

Sweetheart,  I  want  you  to  think  about  your  education, 
whatever  your  doubts,  because  it,  too,  is  presented  to  you  now 
in  a  way  you'll  never  quite  have  again.   It  will  help  you  to 
understand  and  handle  your  own  life,  your  own  family  better  if 
in  no  other  way  than  by  giving  you  a  certain  formal  insight. 

Except  for  this  troublesome  period,  I  think  you  have 
harvested  a  pretty  good  crop  of  joys  already. 

With  all  my  love 
Dad 
I  had  a  smoother  transition  from  Washington  to  Chapel  Hill.  There 
were  no  frantic  letters  home.  I  guess  the  addition  of  the  new  male  gender 
helped  the  classroom  atmosphere.  The  only  blip  I  had  was  breaking  my  right 
arm  roller  skating  at  a  fraternity  mixer  before  exams — and  I  was  an  English 
major.  I  did  end  up  marrying  my  skating  partner!  I  blame  him  for  my  not 
being  an  honors  student  at  UNC. 

Looking  at  our  father,  you  can  understand  why  Borden,  Robin,  and 
I  are  hopeful  that  we  have  inherited  many  of  his  genes.  We  would  love  to 
have  his  gene  for  the  fountain  of  youth,  his  gene  for  good  health,  the  love  of 
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low  fat  food  gene,  his  gene  for  creativity,  and  his  gene  for  kindness.    I  do 
know  we  all  have  inherited  his  gene  for  the  love  of  this  university. 


A.  Tribute  from  Borden 


Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Jr. 


It  was  in  1945  during  the  hot  month  of  July  that  I  became  the  first 
born  of  Mama  and  Dad  under  rather  extraordinary  circumstances.  Birthed  six 
weeks  prematurely  and  weighing  a  little  over  three  pounds,  I  was  the  first  baby 
to  be  placed  in  a  new  incubator  that  my  grandfather  had  just  given  to  Baptist 
Hospital  in  Winston-Salem. 

Dad  would  be  home  within  a  week,  having  transferred  off  a  destroyer, 
die  C.  K,  Bronson,  in  San  Diego  after  serving  four  years  as  a  Naval  officer  in  the 
South  Pacific.  In  a  letter  to  my  godfather,  Austin  Carr,  my  mother  revealed 
that  the  news  of  Dad's  arrival  on  the  west  coast  probably  started  things  off 
towards  an  early  delivery  because  she  never  felt  real  comfortable  again. 

A  large  procession  of  visitors  came  to  the  hospital  to  visit.  When 
looking  in  on  me,  my  grandfather,  Robert  M.  Hanes,  was  heard  to  say,  "He's 
a  smart  kid,  too.  He  just  lies  there  and  breathes  away!"  But  the  most 
triumphant  announcement  came  from  the  Reverend  Landsing  Hicks  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  when  he  rushed  into  Mama's  room  and  exclaimed, 
"Mrs.  Hanes,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  caught  a  fish  bigger  than  your 


son! 


Dad  would  later  report  in  a  series  he  wrote  for  the  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel, 'called  "Out  in  the  Old  Fields,"  that  "after  viewing  the  initial  model  of 
my  progeny,  I  was  somewhat  envious  of  the  fish!"  Well,  in  any  event,  time, 
as  it  always  does,  moved  on  and  Dad  continued  to  write  in  the  Sentinel  about 
family  life.  During  the  early  days,  it  focused  on  me  because  I  insisted  on  a  lot 
of  attention,  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  A  theme  which  recurred  over  and  over  in 
his  writings  was  my  migratory  inclinations,  my  desire  to  leave  home  for  places 
unknown,  and  one  day  in  my  fourth  year,  I  took  this  yearning  for  new 
destinations  to  a  new  level. 

Mama  had  been  in  New  York  for  a  short  time,  leaving  the  boys  home 
to  fend  for  themselves.  Dad  was  sitting  in  his  favorite  red  leather  chair 
reading  the  paper  when  I  walked  by  him,  small  suitcase  m  hand,  and  blurted 
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out  that  I  was  going  to  join  Mother  in  the  Big  Apple.  I  don't  think  he  took 
me  very  seriously  as  I  opened  the  door  and  proceeded  on  the  first  leg  of  my 
journey,  a  stroll  down  51'1  Street  to  the  Greyhound  Bus  Station.  Dad  did 
intercept  me  a  few  blocks  from  my  destination.  When  he  looked  into  my 
suitcase,  he  found  a  toothbrush,  a  pair  of  underwear,  and  a  tee  shirt.  Boy,  was 
I  prepared  for  the  voyage  at  hand! 

As  a  family  we  did  take  many  wonderful  trips  together.  One  such 
outing  was  to  New  York  City  when  I  was  around  six  years  old.  Not  only  did 
we  cover  many  of  New  York's  stellar  attractions  such  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  but  Nancy  and  I  were  also  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  Peanut  Gallery  on  the  Howdy  Doody  Show  for  an 
exciting  half  hour.  I  learned  something  about  the  real  world  when  I  spotted 
Princess  Summer,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  on  her  hands  and  knees  crawling  under 
the  TV  camera  with  a  scowl  on  her  face,  telling  us  to  "shut  up."  She  was 
looking  directly  at  me  when  the  words  came  out  of  her  mouth! 

Dad's  fascination  with  the  history  of  western  North  America 
provided  the  stimulus  for  a  number  of  his  books.  It  also  led  to  several  family 
trips  to  Montana,  one  of  winch  really  stands  out  in  my  mind.  We  took  a  Vista 
Dome  train  from  Chicago  to  Billings  through  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
territory  in  the  world.  I  will  always  remember  an  eerie  traverse  of  the  Dakota 
Bad  Lands  where  an  intense  storm  painted  the  landscape  with  dark  shadows 
and  intermittent  lightning,  and  an  early  morning  sighting  of  small  numbers  of 
elk  grazing  in  a  vast  sea  of  green. 

The  Dot  S.  Dot  Ranch  outside  of  Big  Timber,  Montana,  owned  by 
a  wonderful  old  cowboy  Dad  introduced  to  me  as  "Uncle"  Harry  Hart,  was 
our  ultimate  destination  to  experience  a  vacation  for  the  ages.  Uncle  Harry 
had  ridden  fence  lines  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  related  to  us  colorful 
stories  about  life  in  a  west  that  was  no  more.  Not  only  did  Nancy  and  I 
actually  rope  calves  for  branding,  but  we  also  took  long  rides  through  fields 
of  lupin  culminating  in  overnight  bivouacs  at  exotic  spots  called  Valhalla  and 
Porky  Pine  Butte.  The  overall  setting  was  one  of  beauty  which  afforded  us 
also  the  opportunity  to  experience  what  a  working  ranch  would  have  been  like. 

In  the  early  years  Dad  rented  horses  for  Nancy  and  me  to  ride. 
(Robin  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  participate.)  He  boarded  them  at  a 
friend's  farm  in  Davie  County,  and  we  would  enjoy  riding  in  wooded  areas  and 
open  fields  on  crisp  autumn  days.  Two  of  my  mounts  really  stood  out  in  my 
mind.  One  was  a  large  paint  named  Circus  who  would  trot  faster  than  most 
horses  could  canter,  t  learned  through  necessity  to  sit  a  western  saddle,  as  I 
struggled  to  stay  on  this  uniquely  gaited  charger.  The  other  was  a  small  red 
pony  that  was  a  real  challenge  to  control.  On  one  outing  he  succeeded  in 
flipping  his  head  in  such  a  way  that  both  of  my  reins  ended  up  on  one  side  of 
his  neck,  thus  rendering  me  incapable  of  constraining  his  rapid  movement 
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toward  a  grove  of  trees.  Before  I  knew  it  I  was  on  the  ground  looking  up 
through  a  maze  of  branches,  one  of  which  had  brushed  me  off  the  saddle  and 
into  thin  air! 

Our  equestrian  pursuits  were  enriched  yet  again  when  Dad  purchased 
three  tracts  of  land  and  became  a  gentleman  farmer.  He  got  into  the  cattle 
business  and  began  raising  quarter  horses.  His  marvelous  stallion,  George 
Bailey,  sired  many  pretty  fillies,  and  his  brood  mares  were  great  mounts  when 
they  were  not  ready  to  give  birth. 

On  one  memorable  day  Dad  and  I  were  riding  together,  he  on  George 
Bailey,  and  I  on  one  of  George's  progeny,  a  filly,  who  happened  to  come  into 
heat  at  the  very  moment  I  swung  into  the  saddle.  As  one  might  imagine,  it  did 
not  take  long  for  George  to  become  rather  agitated,  and  as  we  went  through 
a  gate  leading  into  a  wooded  area,  he  kicked  a  leg  in  the  direction  of  the  filly 
and  struck  me  instead.  Thank  Goodness  George  was  without  shoes,  for  the 
hoof  impression  I  still  have  in  my  right  thigh  would  have  been  much  more 
pronounced.  For  every  action  there  are  usually  consequences,  and  in  this 
cade,  Dad'  magnificent  stud  horse  became  one  fine  gelding. 

Trout  fishing  is  an  outdoor  activity  which  Dad  loves  to  participate  in. 
He  is  an  accomplished  angler  who  piqued  my  interest  in  the  sport  at  an  early 
age  and  spent  long  hours  helping  me  master  the  art  of  fly  casting  in  our  back 
yard,  using  an  old  glass  rod  that  he  donated  to  the  cause.  We  have  spent 
quality  time  together  on  trout  streams  in  western  North  Carolina,  the 
American  West,  and  Alaska.  Mama  was  only  too  glad  to  bless  our  fishing  trips 
and  wave  us  goodby  each  time,  especially  after  an  experience  she  had  with 
Dad  in  the  mid-1950s  at  a  special  place  called  Cane  River.  One  must 
understand  that  my  mother  always  loved  her  amenities  and  was  not  inclined 
to  venture  out  into  the  wild  on  her  own.  But  in  this  one  instance  she 
accompanied  Dad  out  on  the  stream  some  distance  from  the  lodge  and  found 
herself  parked  on  a  boulder  in  the  middle  of  some  fast-moving  water.  With 
a  flicker  in  his  eye,  Dad  told  his  wife  of  some  ten  years  that  he  needed  to 
investigate  some  pools  above  their  position  but  would  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes.  His  disappearance  around  a  bend  in  the  river  would  last  upwards  to 
two  hours,  and  the  progressive  panic  that  slipped  into  Mama's  mind  must 
have  been  quite  discernable  upon  Dad's  return.  Luckily,  there  was  no  talk  of 
a  separation,  but  from  that  time  forward  most  of  Dad's  fishing  companions 
would  be  of  the  male  persuasion. 

This  love  of  fishing  led  Dad  to  another  interesting  hobby — raising 
tropical  fish.  Visualize,  if  you  will,  a  large  aquarium  positioned  in  the  window 
of  our  library,  sporting  a  significant  number  of  beautiful  multicolored  fish  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes  swimming  in  and  out  of  rock  formations  strategically 
place  around  plant  materials  selected  for  their  aesthetic  value.  A  pump  kept 
the  water  in  the  large  tank  running  through  a  filtration  system,  and  I  became 
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mesmerized  by  this  new  ecosystem  that  was  present  for  all  visitors  to  enjoy. 

Well,  I  said  to  myself,  if  Dad  could  create  and  maintain  something  so 
wonderful,  then  so  could  I.  By  acquiring  a  smaller  tank  with  all  the  necessary 
backup  equipment,  I  was  suddenly  in  the  business  of  raising  fancy  guppies. 
Installing  my  own  habitat  was  fun,  and  when  the  filtration  system  was 
operating  smoothly,  it  was  time  to  introduce  my  guppies  to  their  new  home. 
The  male  of  the  specie  has  a  long,  beauteous  tail,  while  the  female  is  rather 
nondescript.  The  two  together  are  quite  efficient  at  procreation,  so  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  I  had  significant  numbers  of  fish  circling  around  in  the 
aquarium.  Maintenance  of  the  system  was  always  a  concern,  as  algae,  and 
various  waste  products  had  to  be  cleaned  up.  I  introduced  a  few  snails  to  help 
with  this  process,  not  knowing  that  within  a  few  weeks'  time  there  would  be 
over  a  hundred  of  them  crawling  around  everywhere.  In  fact,  a  person  with 
an  uninformed  eye  would  infer  that  I  was  raising  snails,  not  fish!  What 
motivation  this  would  provide  later  for  me  in  my  biology  class  in  high  school. 

My  prep  school  career  started  in  the  summer  of  1959  when  my 
cousin,  Redge  Hanes,  and  I  were  dropped  off  by  our  fathers  in  front  of  the 
Walker  Building  at  Woodberry  Forest  School.  Woodberry  had  been  the 
school  of  choice  for  many  in  the  Hanes  family,  and  Redge  and  I  would  be 
third-generation  students.  We  were  just  out  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  it  was  a 
memorable  experience  for  us  to  be  driven  past  the  main  entrance  of  the 
school.  We  rode  through  a  thickly  wooded  area  and  finally  emerged  into  the 
sunlight  where  we  saw  athletic  fields  on  the  left,  football,  track,  and  baseball 
facilities  on  die  right,  and  a  nine-hole  golf  course  that  meandered  around  the 
campus  proper,  which  was  nesded  on  a  hill  overlooking  many  acres  of  scenic 
countryside. 

As  our  car  passed  the  track  on  its  way  up  to  our  home  for  the  next 
two  months,  my  cousin,  Gordon,  exclaimed,  "Look,  boys,  do  you  see  the  far 
turn  in  the  track  over  there?  That  is  where  I  threw  up  and  swore  I  would 
never  run  track  again,  and  do  you  see  those  buildings  up  on  the  ridge  line  in 
front  of  us?  That  is  where  I  spent  the  four  most  miserable  years  of  my  life!" 
Well,  Gordon  was  always  one  to  be  pointed  in  his  comments,  and  for  two 
cousins  who  had  been  homesick  together  at  Camp  Sequavah  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  such  a  pronouncement  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
inopportune  time.  I  could  see  Redge's  face  become  paler  and  paler  the  closer 
we  got  to  the  imposing  facade  of  die  Walker  Building,  and  I'm  glad  I  couldn't 
observe  my  own  countenance,  for  it  must  have  been  similar  to  Redge's.  The 
summer  school  experience  did,  however,  prepare  us  for  what  was  expected  of 
us  in  the  fall,  and  my  four  years  at  Woodberry  provided  me  with  a  good 
foundation  for  additional  study  at  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  I  was 
interested  in  attending. 

Our  University  at  Chapel  Hill  has  always  been  a  special  place  in  the 
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Hanes  household.  Four  generations  of  students  on  our  side  of  the  family  tree 
have  graduated  from  Carolina,  and  it  was  no  accident  that  Nancy,  Robin,  and 
I  followed  in  Dad's  footsteps  to  pursue  undergraduate  degrees  here.  Perhaps 
we  learned  through  osmosis  to  love  Carolina  Blue,  but  this  place  really  does 
sell  itself  Many  trips  to  Chapel  Hill  with  Dad  for  athlcUc  events  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  campus.  Before  football  games, 
we  would  at  times  walk  around  the  historic  structures  of  the  University,  past 
McCorkle  Place  and  Silent  Sam  to  the  Old  Well  and  Old  East,  by  South 
Building  onto  the  Quad  to  Wilson  Library,  ending  at  the  hedges  of  the  Bell 
Tower  and  Kenan  Stadium.  I  could  almost  feel  the  history  of  America's  firsts 
public  university. 

Dad  would  speak  of  the  tradition  of  excellence  in  teaching  at  Chapel 
Hill,  naming  professors  such  as  Dougald  MacMillan  and  Harry  Russell  of  the 
English  Department,  who  had  meant  so  much  to  him.  In  fact,  Dr.  Russell 
also  taught  me  a  novel  course.  He  also  waxed  eloquently  about  the  great 
philosophy  professor,  Horace  Williams,  who  flunked  my  grandfather  on  an 
exam  when  he  refused  to  answer  an  essay  question  about  what  a  horse  might 
be  thinking  when  he  peers  out  of  his  stall  at  a  Frederick  Church-like  sunset. 

Being  an  alumnus  of  Carolina  engenders  in  some  the  need  to  give 
back,  and  that  is  especially  true  of  my  father,  who  has  spent  untold  volunteer 
hours  with  many  campus  organizations  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He  headed 
up  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Foundation  in  its  early  years,  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  and  is  a  past  chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  as  well. 
He  just  retired  as  a  trustee  of  the  Morehead  Foundation,  where  for  decades  he 
had  a  meaningful  impact  on  the  lives  of  many  outstanding  young  students.  He 
presently  serves  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  Press  and  is 
aiding  them  in  getting  organized  to  raise  much-needed  endowment  monies. 
Being  on  the  National  Development  Council,  he  is  involving  himself 
significantly  in  the  soon-to-be  publicly  announced  Carolina  First  Campaign. 

His  philanthropy  toward  the  University  has  a  long  history,  but  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  what  he  has  meant  to  the  Library.  A  precedent  was 
set  in  1929  when  the  Hanes  family  donated  funds  to  purchase  four  hundred 
books  printed  before  1501;  these  books  became  the  foundation  for  the  Rare 
Book  Collection.  When  the  Library  reached  its  one-millionth  volume  in  1960, 
Dad  started  a  family  tradition  by  presenting,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  in 
honor  of  his  mother,  (to  commemorate  the  occasion),  the  Confesses  Amantis, 
a  rare  and  historically  significant  volume  published  in  1483.  In  1974  funding 
was  provided  to  purchase  Dame  Juliana  Berner's  Book  ofHaivking  and  Heraldry 
(1486),  the  first  English  book  with  color  printing.  Ten  years  later  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  three  hundred  volumes  printed  by  the  Estiennes  was 
made  possible  by  the  John  Wesley  and  Anna  Hodgin  Hanes  Foundation  in 
commemoration  of  the  three-millionth  volume.     By  the  way,  this  unique 
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collection  was  purchased  away  from  the  clutches  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
The  four-hundredth  volume  was  celebrated  in  1992  when  the  Foundation, 
under  Dad's  leadership,  donated  funds  to  purchase  Anne  Bradstreet's  Several 
Poems  (1678),  the  first  book  of  poetry  by  a  woman  published  in  America.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Library  in  honor  of  Jim  Govan,  who  retired  as  university 
librarian  that  year.  The  summer  of  2000  was  historic  because  the  five- 
millionth  volume  was  celebrated  by  the  purchase  of  a  significant  body  of 
works  by  William  Butler  Yeats,  thus  helping  round  out  the  University's 
collection  of  Irish  materials. 

Dad  has  set  a  tradition  of  support  for  our  collections  that  is  unheard 
of  among  American  libraries,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  small  part  of  that 
patronage  going  forward.  From  my  own  perspective,  his  love  for  this 
University  is  unequaled  by  anyone  else  in  its  depth  and  intensity,  and  his 
marvelous  track  record  will  offer  vast  inspiration  for  generations  to  come. 
The  North  Caroliniana  Society  has  a  most  worthy  award  recipient  tonight,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  his  son. 


Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr. 

Praise  and  Gratitude  from  His  University 


Rjtel  W.  Tyson,  Jr. 


This  is  an  encomium  for  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr.,  a  love  letter  from 
his  beloved  University,  a  few  feeble  words  in  the  wind  for  his  gifts  and 
services  to  us  and  to  our  successors. 

When  I  reflect  on  Frank's  life  and  works,  I  think  of  a  passage  in  a 
letter  John  Keats  wrote  to  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  in  1819: 

A  Man's  life  of  any  worth  is  a  continual  allegory — very  few  eyes 
can  see  the  Mystery  of  his  life — a  life  like  the  scriptures, 
figurative — which  such  people  can  no  more  make  out  than  they 
can  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Lord  Byron  cuts  a  figure — but  he  is  not 
figurative — Shakespeare  led  a  life  of  Allegory;  his  works  are  the 
comments  on  it — 
Frank  Hanes's  works  are  the  best  commentaries  on  his  life,  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  remind  you  what  most  of  you  already  know.  And  of  course,  as  the 
old  preacher  said,  "I  cannot  tell  it  all,  there  is  more  to  say,  but  no  time  to  say 
it." 

We  are  in  the  season  of  campus  tours,  and  as  you  know  our  student 
tour  guides  have  mastered  the  art  of  talking  forward,  facing  groups  of  visitors 
while  walking  backwards.  I  cannot  perform  this  feat  for  you,  but  I  have 
brought  along  an  imaginary  trolley.  I  invite  you  to  come  aboard.  I  will  steer 
you  across  the  campus  to  review  some  of  the  works  of  Frank's  life  of  giving. 
Our  First  Stop: 

The  Hanes  Art  Building,  dedicated  in  1985  and  named  for  Frank  and 
Barbara  Hanes.    How  many  students  have  studied  there,  viewed  paintings, 
memorized  slides,  made  works  of  art?  How  many  of  us  have  visited  its  library, 
gallery,  attended  events  in  its  auditorium?  Here  we  mark  gifts  to  the  arts. 
Our  Second  Stop: 

We  get  aboard  for  our  second  stop,  this  time  at  the  Institute  for  the 
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Arts  and  Humanities,  where  we  meet  the  current  Wilmer  Kuck  Borden 
Fellow,  enjoying  the  study  time  provided  by  the  endowment  of  a  fellowship 
in  honor,  and  now,  happy  memory,  of  Frank's  aunt,  Willie  Borden. 

Here  we  mark  the  first  of  many  gifts  to  the  humanities,  a  long-term 
commitment  of  Frank  to  recruiting,  retaining,  and  refreshing  our  faculty  in  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

As  we  rumble  across  McCorkle  Place,  we  pass  a  student-led  tour 
group  of  future  students  and  their  parents.  We  wonder:  How  many  of  these 
young  people  will  become  the  unknown  beneficiaries  of  Frank  Hanes's  high 
hope  for  them  as  students  of  the  liberal  arts? 
Our  Third  Stop: 

Our  third  stop  is  at  the  Morehead  Foundation.  And  by  all  just 
deserts,  this  should  be  a  long  visit. 

Last  June  30tl>,  Frank  retired  after  thirty-six  years  of  service  to  the 
Foundation  as  a  trustee.  He  began  his  service  there  in  1965  and  has  played  a 
major  role  in  guiding  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Morehead  Program, 
which  has  sponsored  more  than  2,000  scholars  at  the  University.  What  a 
global  network  of  persons  Frank  has  touched  over  the  past  thirty-six  years! 
We  need  to  linger  a  little  longer  here  to  discover  another  part  of  Frank's  life, 
disclosed  in  his  works.  We  find  on  the  wall  in  a  small  room  off  the  mam 
parlor  upstairs  a  poem  by  Frank  in  memory  of  Hugh  Chatham.  It  is  called 
"Evening  Hatch." 

The  artistry  of  the  visual  art  which  surrounds  die  poem,  another  work 
of  Frank's  provision,  matches  the  verbal  art  of  the  poem. 

We  reflect  on  this  double  presentation,  and  we  rediscover  that  the 
giver  to  the  arts  is  himself  a  practitioner  of  them:  an  essayist,  poet,  novelist, 
and,  it  is  important  to  add,  a  discriminating  conversationalist. 

Our  discoveries  at  this  stop  are  not  yet  complete. 

Go  back  to  the  poem.  It  is  a  meditation  on  the  fisherman  and  fishing 
as  figures  of  life,  and  at  the  center,  Frank's  commemoration  of  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Chatham  and  the  extremely  high  value  Frank  places  on  friendship. 
The  whole  span  of  his  works  and  services  to  this  University  is  a  long  season 
of  friendship  in  multiple  manifestations.  I  would  love  to  read  all  of  this  poem 
to  you,  but  if  I  tried,  I  would  risk  the  wrath  of  the  chair  for  over-stepping  my 
allotted  time. 

Listen  to  this  section: 

My  own  life,  a  fainter  surge  but  willful  still 

In  this  rare  midst.   Go  on  ("rage  on"  in  the  current 

Top  country)  while  old  friends 

Go  away  from  all  our  songful  moments  after  dusk; 

Boasted  conquest,  laughed  at  loss, 

Upbraided  politics  of  the  lesser  sacrosanct.  .  . 
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Told  tales  filled  with  mythic  sexual  farce.  .  . 

And  that  old  moist  exuberance  of  the  eve: 

Fervor,  favor  and  affection.  .  . 

Echoes  on  a  breeze. 

Wade  on  a  ways  now  for  the  unreturned: 

In  the  wet  of  nature,  the  cold  of  the  fishing  stream,  the  swish  of  his 
and  his  friend's  line,  fishing,  friendship,  the  poet's  song — Frank's  passions 
made  visible  in  his  words  and  works  and  gifts. 

And  keep  this  line  from  the  poem  before  us:  "Fervor,  favor  and 
affection,"  the  trio  of  passions  he  repeatedly  bestows  upon  his  University  as 
upon  his  friends  and  kin. 
Our  Fourth  Stop: 

We  must  mount  up  and  hurry  toward  the  libraries  and  to  their  several 
collections.  As  we  make  our  way  past  South  Building,  heading  into  Polk  Place, 
we  recall  that  the  statue  of  James  K.  Polk  ,  which  stands  in  the  Genevieve  B. 
Morehead  Memorial  Rotunda,  was  gifted  in  honor  of  Frank  Borden  Hanes, 
Sr. 

As  we  pass  Greenlaw  Hall,  we  must  pause  to  recall  that  here  resides 
the  Department  of  English  and  the  Program  in  Creative  Writing. 

Here  we  find  the  incumbent  of  the  Frank  Borden  and  Barbara  Lasater 
Hanes  Professorship  in  English;  and  here  we  will  find  the  preparations  w-ell 
underway  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  Thomas  Wolfe  Scholars  in  Creative 
Writing.  The  endowment  of  this  new  and  singular  program  brings  several  of 
his  cornmitments  together:  language,  the  encouragement  of  good  writers  while 
thev  are  young,  and  encouragement  of  their  faculty  to  nurture  the  next 
generation  of  great  Carolina  writers. 

We  have  arrived  at  Wilson  Library  and  here  we  could  spend  hours 
holding  the  volumes  and  manuscripts  the  patronage  of  Frank  Hanes  has 
brought  into  the  University.  The  John  W.  and  Anna  H.  Hanes  Foundation 
has  funded  each  of  the  Library's  rnillionth-volurne  acquisitions. 

As  Borden  has  told  us,  the  Hanes  family  patronage  of  the  Library 
began  in  1929  with  a  gift  to  purchase  a  collection  of  fifteenth-century  books 
that  helped  begin  Carolina's  Rare  Book  Collection.  Go  and  see  this 
impressive  array  of  the  art  of  the  book  as  well  as  the  arts  in  book  form. 

Our  tour  is  nearing  its  end,  not  because  there  are  no  more  sites  to 
visit  where  we  would  recall  other  major  benefactions  bv  Frank  Hanes  and 
members  of  his  family  to  their  University. 

We  would,  for  example,  visit  the  Austin  H.  Carr  Distinguished 
Professor,  and  note  the  endowed  professorship  Frank  made  in  honor  of  his 
long-time  friend  and  college  roommate,  Austin  Carr — again,  the  threaded 
themes  of  friendship  and  gifts  to  this  University  present  themselves  for  our 
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appreciation,  and  yes,  for  our  emulation. 

We  would  stop  by  die  offices  of  Dean  of  die  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Foundation  and  be  reminded  that  Frank 

Flanes   was   the   founding  chair  of  the   board  of  the  Arts   and  Sciences 

Foundation. 

We  would  dash  over  to  Boundary  Street  and  visit  the  UNC  Press, 

where  Frank  continues  to  serve  as  a  board  member. 

And  we  would  go  down  to  St.  Andrews  College  to  note  Frank's 

support  of  The  Richard  Walser  and  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  Fund  to  assist  in 

publishing  by  the  St.  Andrew  Press. 

Tins  trip  would  remind  us  that  while  our  concentration  this  evening 

is  on  Frank's  service  to  our  University,  his  work,  writing,  and  gifts  far  exceed 

the  boundaries  of  this  campus,  indeed,  of  this  state. 

If  I  think  of  the  life  of  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr.,  I  think  of  his  works  as 

comments  upon  it,  and  his  works  are  held  dear  and  in  lively  memory  by  his 

beloved  Alma  Mater.    I  think  of  Frank  as  the  consummate  example  of  a 

member   of  the  University  community  who   takes  with   seriousness   the 

requirement  of  our  1789  charter,  which  reads: 

...  to  Consult  the  Happiness  of  a  rising  generation  and 
endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  die  social 
duties  of  life,  by  paying  strictest  attention  to  their  education.  .  .  . 

Frank  has  consulted,  Frank  has  continued  to  discharge  the  social  duties  of  life, 

his  own,  and  those  of  Carolina's  students. 
To  repeat  the  Keats  quotation: 

A  Man's  life  of  any  worth  is  a  continual  allegory — very  few  eyes 
can  see  the  Mystery  of  his  life — a  life  like  the  scriptures 
figurative — which  such  people  can  no  more  make  out  than  they 
can  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Lord  Byron  cuts  a  figure — but  he  is  not 
figurative — Shakespeare  led  a  life  of  Allegory;  his  works  are  the 
comments  on  it — 

By  repetition  of  the  prologue  I  have  rounded  into  the  epilogue.  However,  for 

Frank,  this  polish  and  pattern  seem  a  trifle  off-key.  So  I  conclude  with  a  story 

from  a  mutual  friend: 

One  day  Dr.  Cluett  appeared  at  the  Morehead  Foundation  wearing  his 

customary  eye-stopping  necktie.    This  one,  I  am  reliably  informed,  had  a 

loudly  colored  locomotive  roaring  down  the  vertical  track  of  the  tie,  just  ready 

to  leap  forward. 

Hanes  asked,  "What  are  you  doing  wearing  that  tie?" 

"It's  for  folks  with  one-track  minds,"  said  Cluett. 

Frank  replied,  "That  tie  is  not  for  me;  my  train  has  already  pulled  out 

of  the  station." 


Presentation  of  the  A.ward 


Willis  P.  Which ard,  President  of  the  Society 


Robin,  Nancy,  Borden,  and  Ruel,  thank  all  of  you  for  your  splendid 
perspectives  on  our  honoree. 

Facing  you  in  front  of  this  speaker's  stand  is  a  photograph  of  the 
sterling  silver  trophy  representing  the  North  Carolrmana  Society  Award.  That 
two-handled  cup  is  the  result  of  the  Society's  decision  in  1991  to  give  to  John 
and  Ann  Sanders  the  task  of  selecting  a  tangible  symbol  of  the  North 
CaroHmana  Society  Award.  This  is  not  just  "another"  cup;  it  already  had  a 
distinguished  history  connecting  the  family  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  that  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  The  story,  too  lengthy  to  be  repeated  at  this  hour,  will  be 
found  in  the  Society's  annual  report  for  1990-1991.  The  trophy  was 
appropriately  engraved  with  the  wording,  "The  North  Carolimana  Society 
Award  for  distinguished  contributions  to  North  Carolina  history  and  culture." 
Then,  to  provide  its  proper  exhibition  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection,  John 
and  Ann  designed  and  arranged  for  the  crafting  of  a  handsome  mahogany 
stand,  together  with  silver  plates  on  which  the  names  of  recipients  are 
engraved.  The  entire  ensemble  graces  the  North  Carolina  Collection's  Reading 
Room. 

John  and  Ann  also  selected  modest  sterling  cups,  one  of  which  is 
appropriately  engraved  and  presented  to  each  recipient.  The  simplicity  of  the 
cup  is  emblematic  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society's  dedication  to 
"Substance,  not  Show,"  the  most  essential  quahty  we  seek  in  each  year's 
recipient. 

This  year's  recipient,  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr.,  like  those  before  him, 
epitomizes  substance  over  show.  Frank,  please  accept  this  cup  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Society's  award  and  make  such  remarks  as  you  choose. 


Acceptance  of  the  A.ward 


Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr. 


When  I  got  the  Honorable  Willis  Whichard's  letter,  I  thought  the  mail 
carrier  had  delivered  to  the  wrong  address.  Later,  I  figured  the  Society's  board 
was  too  polite  to  correct  its  mistake.  My  good  fortune  still  walks  my  way,  as 
always,  with  gratitude  from  me. 
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NORTH  C4R0UNL4NA  SOCIETY  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


1978  Paul  Green  1992 

1979  Albert  Coates  1993 

1980  Sam  J.  Emm,  Jr.  1994 

1981  Sam  Ragan  1994 

1 982  Gertrude  Sprague  Carraivay  1994 

1983  John  Fries  Blair  1995 

1984  William  C& 'Ida H.  Friday  1995 

1985  William  S.  Powell  1996 

1986  Mary  D.B.T.  <& James  Semans  1997 

1987  David  Stick  1998 

1988  William  McWhorter  Cochrane  1999 

1989  Emma  Neal  Morrison  2000 

1990  Burke  Davis  2001 

1991  Eaivrence  F.  Eon  don  2002 


Frank  H.  Kenan 
Charles  Kuralt 
Archie  K.  Davis 
H.  G.Jones 

North  Carolina  Collection 
EeRqy  T.  Walker 
J.  Carlyle  Sitterson 
Hugh  MacRae  Morton 
John  E.  Sanders 
Doris  Waugh  Betts 
Reynolds  Price 
Richard  H.  Jenrette 
Wilma  Dykeman 
Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr. 
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Frank  Hanes  is  surrounded  by  family  and  friends  as  he  arrives  for  the  reception.  Left  to 
right  at  the  banquet  head  table  are  H.  G.  Jones,  Frank  Hanes,  Martha  Tyson,  Willis  P. 
Whichard,  Jane  Hanes,  Rue/  Tyson,  and  Leona  Whichard. 
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His  youngest  daughter  Robin  (top)  described  Frank  s  literary  interests  and  quoted  from  his 
works,  and  Nancy  Hanes  White  (bottom)  read  from  letters  her  father  wrote  to  encourage 
her  during  her  high  school  and  college  years. 
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Frank  Borden  Hanes,Jr.,  described  his  youthful  experiences  with  his  father  and  emphasised 
the  family  s  longtime  commitment  to  their  alma  mater,  UNC-CH.  At  bottom,  President 
Willis  P.  Whichard presents  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  2002. 
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A.  large  audience  heard  Frank  Hanes  deliver  his  afternoon  address,  "Glimmers  in  the 
Gloaming,  ''which  is  published  in  its  entirety  in  this  Imprint. 
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Family  and  friends  join  in  honoring  Frank  Hanes  in  the  Friday  Center  in  Chapel  Hill. 
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Mori?  friends  offer  their  greetings  and  congratulations. 
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And , 
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The  occasion  provided  a  reunion  for  mutual  friends  who  came  to  share  Frank's  evening. 


PART  III 


<^t&D 


William  S.  Powell  Award 


The  William  Stevens  Powell -Award,  described  in  John  Sanders's  presentation 
on  the  following  pages,  was  given  for  the  first  time  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolimana  Society  in  the  Friday  Center  on  12  April  2002  prior  to  the  address  of 
Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr.,  the  recipient  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  2002. 
The  award  committee  consisted  of  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  History,  the  curator  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collection,  the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolimana  Society,  and  the  president 
of  the  student  body  (or  respective  designee).   The  recipient  was  Eric  David  Johnson. 

For  the  record,  the  Society  notes  and  expresses  its  appreciation  for  what  John 
Sanders  does  not  disclose:  that  the  plaque  representing  the  award,  the  gavel  made  from 
historic  wood,  and  copies  of  the  now-out-ofprintThc  First  State  University  are  gifts  from 
him  and  his  wife  Ann. 


In  top  photo,  Uric  David  Johnson  (third  from  left)  stands  beside  silver  plaque  representing  the 
William  Stevens  Powell  Award.  From  left  to  right  are  John  L.  Sanders,  nomination  committee 
chairman;  William  S.  Powell,  namesake  of  the  award;  Maxine  and  David  Johnson  (the  recipient's 
parents);  and  Willis  P.  Whichard,  president  of  the  Society.  In  lower  photo,  the  recipient  chats  with 
the  former  chancellor,  Ferebee  Taylor. 


The  William  Stevens  Powell 'Award 


John  L.  Sanders 


The  William  Stevens  Powell  Award  was  established  by  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society  at  its  meeting  in  Asheville  on  16  June  2001  to  be  given  to 
the  graduating  senior  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  an  objective  selection  committee,  has  contributed  most  to 
an  understanding  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  University. 

To  this  audience,  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  ever-lengthening 
bibliography  of  works  on  North  Carolina  history  written  or  edited  by  our 
friend  Bill  Powell  over  half  a  century,  the  fitness  of  naming  diis  award  for  him 
requires  no  justification.  But  why  give  it  to  an  undergraduate  student  for 
significant  work  in  perpetuating  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  University? 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate  here,  back  in  the  first  Scott 
administration,  we  could  look  to  Robert  House,  Frank  Graham,  Louis  R. 
Wilson,  Archibald  Henderson,  and  R.D.W.  Connor  for  instruction  about  the 
history  of  diis  institution — in  fact,  we  could  hardly  avoid  it.  They  had  helped 
make  that  history  for  half  a  century  and  had  written  learnedly  and  eloquendy 
about  their  own  time  and  the  century  before  their  own.  Today  we  lack  that 
resource. 

In  her  inaugural  address  a  few  days  ago,  Jennifer  Daum,  the  newly 
installed  student  body  president,  observed  that  as  a  junior,  she  ranked  in  her 
length  of  connection  with  this  University  its  senior  administrative 
officers — the  chancellor,  the  provost  and  executive  vice  chancellor,  and  the 
vice  chancellor  for  business  and  finance — all  of  whom  have  come  within  the 
last  two  years. 

Professor  James  Leloudis  of  the  History  Department  and  Rachel 
Willis  of  American  Studies,  through  their  courses  and  personal  guidance  given 
students  seeking  understanding  of  the  past  and  current  roles  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  this  state  and  nation,  do  much  to  keep  interest  in  the 
University's  history  and  heritage  alive.  They  follow  in  Bill  Powell's  path  in 
that  work.  But  today,  heavy  responsibility  for  stimulating  and  informing  a 
wider  student  interest  in  and  awareness  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  this 
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institution  also  rests  on  its  current  undergraduates.  That  responsibility  is 
largely  carried  out  through  student  government,  The  Daily  Tar  Heel  and  other 
student  publications,  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Societies,  and  other 
student  organizations,  and  especially  through  their  formal  study,  research,  and 
writing  done  incident  to  course  work — term  papers,  senior  theses,  and  the 
like. 

A  small  but  significant  number  of  students  in  each  undergraduate 
generation  care  deeply  about  this  institution,  study  its  history  and  its  past 
leaders,  and  pass  on  their  enthusiasm  and  interest  to  their  successors. 

This  award  recognizes  and  honors  that  activity.  Its  criteria  are 
purposefully  broad  so  that  varied  achievements  might  be  considered  and 
honored. 

The  first  Powell  Award  goes  to  a  student  who  exemplifies  all  that  this 

award  is  intended  to  honor  in  its  recipient  and  to  encourage  in  other  students. 

Eric  David  Johnson  grew  up  on  Greensboro,  came  here  in  1998  as 

a  Morehead  Scholar,  majored  in  history,  earned  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as 

a  junior,  and  early  established  himself  as  a  student  leader. 

He  established  Cancer  Focus,  a  student  organization  committed  to 
raising  among  students  awareness  of  the  perils  and  problems  of  cancer  and  to 
helping  cancer  patients,  especially  children.  He  initiated  the  Student 
Ambassador  Program  to  send  university  students  to  schools  in  poor  counties 
to  encourage  interest  in  college  attendance  among  high  school  students  who 
might  think  it  beyond  their  reach.  He  became  active  in  student  government, 
and  in  2001  he  narrowly  lost  a  race  for  student  body  president,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  experience  and  temperament. 

Eric  has  focused  his  energies  this  year  on  two  roles:  that  of  Jason  of 

the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  highest  campus  honorary  society,  where 

he  has  been  an  active  and  creative  leader,  and  that  of  student  of  history.   His 

chief  nominator  for  the  award,  Professor  Rachel  Willis,  wrote  of  him: 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  candidate  for  die  purpose  of  this  award  not 

only  in  tins  year's  senior  class,  but  also  in  mv  nearly  twenty  years 

of  teaching  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    In  his  learning, 

teaching,  public  service,  and  research,  Enc  Johnson  demonstrates 

all  of  the  fine  qualities  of  History  Professor  Emeritus  William  S. 

Powell,    and    Enc's    already    substantial    contributions    to    an 

understanding  of  die  history,  traditions,  and  transitions  of  the 

University    of    North     Carolina    exceed     that    of    any    other 

undergraduate  student  I  have  ever  met.   It  also  guarantees  that  he 

will   continue   through  his   lifetime    to   advance   our   collective 

understanding  of  the  importance  of  die  University  not  only  in  the 

history  of  our  state's  development,  but  also  enhance  die  role  of  the 

University  in  our  future. 

Professor  Willis  went  on  to  describe  at  length  the  initiative  and  creativity  that 
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Eric  has  shown  in  her  courses,  culminating  in  an  independent  credit  course 
that  he  designed  and  is  teaching  this  spring  entitled  '"What's  a  University  For? 
Service,  Activism,  Controversy,  and  Personal  Growth  on  University 
Campuses,"  focusing  especially  on  this  campus. 

In  his  nominating  letter,  Professor  James  Leloudis  wrote: 
I  know  of  no  other  student  as  committed  as  Eric  to  honoring  and 
preserving  the  best  traditions  and  highest  ideals  of  this  university. 
Enc  has  been  a  leader  on  campus.  .  .  .  He  has  also  been  a  devoted 
student  of  the  University's  history.  Last  year,  in  my  undergraduate 
research  seminar,  Eric  produced  an  outstanding  paper  on  the 
expansion  of  the  University  during  the  1920s  and  the  related 
campaign  for  state  support  led  by  Frank  Porter  Graham.  This 
paper  was  by  far  the  best  in  the  class;  indeed,  I  have  encouraged 
Eric  to  revise  it  for  publication. 

This  year,  Eric  has  written  an  impressive  senior  honors  thesis  under 
Professor  Leloudis  on  the  history  of  the  manifold  efforts  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  to  improve  the  understanding  and  skills  of  public  school 
teachers  and  administrators  over  the  last  fifteen  years.  His  careful  research 
and  analysis  support  insights  on  that  topic  that  I  found  perceptive  and  novel, 
and  I  had  thought  I  knew  something  about  the  subject. 

For  these  manifold  achievements,  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  is 
proud  to  give  the  first  William  Stevens  Powell  to  Eric  David  Johnson. 
The  award  has  three  manifestations: 

First,  there  is  a  Sterling  silver  plaque  that  will  be  framed  to  hang  in  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection  to  memorialize  the  award  and 
list  the  name  of  each  recipient  and  the  year  of  its  receipt.  This  plaque  was 
engraved  by  Beth  A.  Perry  of  Boston,  a  1974  graduate  of  Carlina,  who  also 
engraved  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  Cup. 

Second,  there  is  for  Eric  a  copy  of  Bill  Powell's  The  First  State 
University,  whose  third  edition  is  now  out  of  print  but  which  the  University 
Press  will  soon  reprint. 

And  finally,  there  is  also  for  Eric  a  gavel,  turned  from  an  oak  floor 
joist  that  I  salvaged  from  Old  West  Dormitory  when  it  was  being  remodeled 
ten  years  ago.  This  was  a  piece  of  the  original  structure,  built  in  1822.  The 
tree  from  which  it  was  sawn  was  at  least  fifty'  years  old  when  it  was  cut  from 
the  forest  of  Orange  or  Chatham  County7.  Thus  it  would  have  been 
flourishing  when  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  of  1776  wrote  into  that 
document  the  mandate  that  ".  .  .  all  useful  Learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged 
and  promoted  in  one  or  more  Universities." 


The  North  Caroliniana  Society 

Wilson  Library,  Campus  Box  3930 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514-8890 

Telephone  (919)  962-1172;  Fax  (919)  962-4452;  Email:  hffones@email.unc.edu 
Internet:  http:/  /  www.  ncsociety.  org 

Chartered  on  11  September  1975  as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  under  provisions 
of  Chapter  55A  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  is 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina's 
heritage  through  the  encouragement  of  scholarly  research  and  writing  in  and  teaching  of  state 
and  local  history  and  literature;  publication  of  documentary  materials,  including  the  numbered, 
limited-edition  North  Caroliniana  Society  Imprints  and  North  Caroliniana  Society  Keepsakes; 
sponsorship  of  professional  and  lay  conferences,  seminars,  lectures,  and  exhibitions; 
commemoration  of  historic  events,  including  sponsorship  of  markers  and  plaques;  and, 
especially,  through  assistance  to  the  North  Carolina  Collection  of  UNC-Chapel  I  Till  and  other 
cultural  organizations  with  kindred  objectives. 

Incorporated  by  II.  G.Jones,  William  S.  Powell,  and  Louis  M.  Connor,  jr.,  who  soon 
were  joined  by  a  distinguished  group  of  North  Carolinians,  the  Society  was  limited  to  a  hundred 
members  for  the  first  decade.  It  elects  from  time  to  time  additional  individuals  meeting  its  strict 
criterion  of  "adjudged  performance"  in  service  to  their  state's  culture — i.e.,  those  who  have 
demonstrated  a  continuing  interest  in  and  support  of  the  historical,  literary,  and  cultural  heritage 
of  North  Carolina.  The  Society,  a  tax-exempt  organization  under  provisions  of  Section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  expects  continued  service  from  its  members,  and  for  its  programs 
it  depends  upon  the  contributions,  bequests,  and  devises  of  its  members  and  friends.  Its  IRS 
number  is  56-1119848.  Upon  request,  contributions  to  the  Society  may  be  counted  toward 
Chancellor's  (dub  membership.  The  Society  administers  a  fund,  given  in  1987  by  the  Research 
Triangle  Foundation  in  honor  of  its  retiring  board  chairman  and  the  Society's  longtime 
president,  from  which  more  than  200  Archie  K.  Davis  Fellowships  have  been  awarded  for 
research  in  North  Carolina's  historical  and  cultural  resources. 

A  highlight  of  the  Society's  year  is  the  presentation  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society 
Award  to  an  individual  or  organization  for  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the  encouragement, 
production,  enhancement,  promotion,  and  preservation  of  North  Caroliniana.  Starting  with  Paul 
Green,  the  Society  has  recognized  Albert  Coates,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  [r.,  Sam  Ragan,  Gertrude  S. 
Carraway,  John  Fries  Blair,  William  and  Ida  Friday,  William  S.  Powell,  Mary  and  James  Semans, 
David  Stick,  William  M.  Cochrane,  limma  Ncal  Morrison,  Burke  Davis,  Lawrence  F.  London, 
Frank  II.  Kenan,  Charles  Kuralt,  Archie  K.  Davis,  II.  G.  Jones,  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson,  LeRoy  T. 
Walker,  Flugh  M.  Morton,  John  L.  Sanders,  Doris  Betts,  Reynolds  Price,  Richard  II.  Jcnrette, 
Wilma  Dykeman,  Frank  Borden  I  lanes,  Sr.,  and,  on  its  sesquiccntennial,  the  North  Carolina 
Collection. 

The  Society,  without  a  bureaucracy  and  with  volunteer  staff,  is  headquartered  in  the 
North  Carolina  Collection,  the  "Conscience  of  North  Carolina,"  which  seeks  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  all  that  is  published  by  North  Carolinians  regardless  of  subject  or  language  and 
about  North  Carolina  or  North  Carolinians  regardless  of  author  or  source. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Willis  P.  Whichard,  President 

Archie  K.  Davis  (1911-1998)  and  William  C.  Friday,  Presidents  Emeriti 

William  S.  Powell,  I 'ice-President 

II.  G.  Jones,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1 1.  David  Bruton,  Betty  A.  Hodges,  Dana  Borden  Lacy,  I  Ienry  W.  Lewis, 

Nancy  C.  Lilly,  W.  Trent  Ragland,  |r.,  John  L.  Sanders,  Robert  W.  Scott,  Wilham  D.  Snider 

Robert  G.  Anthony,  Jr.,  and  Jeffrey  J.  Crow,  Ex  Officio 

Wilham  McWhorter  Cochrane,  Honorary  Life  Director 


NORTH  CAROLINIANA  SOCIETY  IMPRINTS 
[continued  from  inside  front  cover] 

No.  1 8.   The  Emma  Neat 'Morrison  I  Know  (1 989) 
by  Ida  Howell  Friday 

No.  19.   Thomas  Wolfe's  Composition  Books  (1990) 
edited  by  Alice  R.  Gotten 

No.  20.  My  Father,  Burke  Davis  (1990) 
by  Angela  Davis-Gardner 

No.  21 .  A  Half  Century  with  Rare  Books  (1 991) 
by  Lawrence  F.  London 

No.  22.  Frank  H.  Kenan:  An  Appreciation  (1992) 
edited  by  Archie  K.  Davis 

No.  23.   Growing  Up  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  Kuralt,  and 
The  Uncommon  Laureate,  by  Wallace  H.  Kuralt  (1993) 

No.  24.   Chancellors  Extraordinary:].  Carlyle  Sitterson  and '  LeRoy 7 ".  Walker  (1995) 
by  William  C.  Friday  and  Willis  P.  Whichard 

No.  25.   Historical  Consciousness  in  the  Early  Republic  (1995) 
edited  by  II.  G.  Jones 

No.  26.   Sixty  Years  with  a  Camera  (1996) 
by  Hugh  M.  Morton 

No.  27.    William  Gaston  as  a  Public  Man  (1 997) 
by  John  L.  Sanders 

No.  28.    William  P.  dimming  and  the  Study  of  Cartography  (1 998) 
edited  by  Robert  Gumming 

No.  29.  My  Love  Affair  with  Carolina  (1998) 
by  Doris  Waugh  Betts 

No.  30.  A  Single  but  Huge  Distinction  (1999) 
by  Reynolds  Price 

No.  31 .   Richard  Jenrette's  Adventures  in  Historic  Preservation  (2000) 
edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  32.   Sketches  in  North  Carolina  USA  1872  to  1878  (2001) 
by  Mortimer  C).  Heath;  edited  by  II.  G.  Jones 

No.  33.   Roots  arid  Branches  (200\) 
by  Wilma  Dykeman 

No.  34.   Glimmers  in  the  Gloaming  (2002) 
bv  Frank  Borden  I  lanes,  Sr. 


Fraternity  Brothers  (Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon)  after  60  Years: 
Austin  Can,  Frank  Hanes.  and  William  Wade  Wood 
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